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NO, ITS SHOPPING. 


THE MIGHTY COBBLER? | HEAVEN HELP US. 


Ed. — Time for an update on various pieces of hill-list , 


research, both for general information and in the hope that 
readers might contribute a few thoughts, recollections and 
observations of their own. TAC48 included updates to the 
Grahamists and Donaldists lists (first published in the 1999 
TACit Press booklet The Grahams and the New Donalds) and 
to the Corbetteers list (first published in Corbett Tops and 
Corbetteers, also 1999). Each of these is now maintained on 
the TACit website, nested under the general heading: 
http://bubl.ac.uk/orgAacit/completions/ 

Online seems the most sensible place for these lists as they 
can be updated and amended much more readily than in print. 


However, if anyone without web access would like a snapshet 


printout of any of the listings, just send a SAE to the usual 
TAC address. At the time of going to press the lists detail 19 
Grahamists, 193 Corbetteers and 88 Donaldists, but there’s no 
doubt that several — perhaps numerous — names are missing 
from each category, especially from the period before the mid- 
1980s. (It's highly unlikely, for example, that no one com- 
pleted the Donalds between Percy Donald himself on 
28/5/33 and Ken Andrew on 1/11/69, or that there were no 
Corbett completions in the 1950s and only three in the 
1960s.) New names are always welcome, whether ancient or 
modem: the idea is to gradually compile as complete a record 
as possible. The basic details sought are: name, home city/ 
town/village, the person’s first ever Graham/Donald/Corbett 
(with date, as precise as possible) and their completion hill 
(again with date). Details such as age, what (if any) club the 
person is/was in, anecdotes etc are likewise welcome. 

I've also been researching early Munroists: anyone within the 
first-100 timescale, ie pre-1971. Munroist 100 as currently 
listed in Munro’s Tables is the late Mike G Geddes who 


completed on 13/9/70 (hill unknown at present). I'll publish | 


much more detail on the Munroist research in due course, 
probably in TAC sometime during 2003, but for now it’s again 
a case of appealing for information on anyone who com- 
pleted their Munros pre-1971, regardless of whether they 
have been listed by the SMC (or, earlier, by Eric Maxwell of 
the Grampian Club in the original version of the list). 

I've already made considerable progress, as those early 


Munroists and their friends and families already contacted 


Grant Hutchison, David McVey, 
Gordon Smith, Ken Stewart, 


Rob Woodall 
Lines of supply: 


Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 
Barrack room: Tessa’s study 


New TAC cat: Rosie Pouncer (aka the 
carpet leopard) 


THE ANGRY CORRIE 
3 FERRY ORCHARD 


Leblond ambition — the search for early Munr 


will know. The final Munros have been established for 69 
of the 113 pre-1971 people (covering 41 different hills), but 
some completions remain particularly mysterious and I’m 
especially keen to receive information on the following: 


William Douglas McKinlay (completed Munros aged 43 


| in 1948) 


Peggy Mitchell (unlisted, possibly completed 23/1/49) 
Mary | Linklater-Shirras (completed aged 50 in 1960, 
died 1997, lived in the Culloden area) 

Philip Arthur Larder (completed aged 29 on Ben Lomond 
3/9/61, based in Edinburgh at the time, possibly later in 


_any/all of Inverness, Darlington and Avebury) 


John Mole Burnett (completed aged 47 on 1/6/62) 
Albert Edward Robinson (completed 9/6/62) 

Kenneth Duncan Shaw (completed aged 26 on 18/8/62) 
William Lindesay Wood (completed aged 50 on 25/7/63) 
Henry Standen King Stapley (completed Munros aged 
54 on 20/4/65 and Furth on 30/10/65) 

William T Taylor (completed Munros aged 47 on 
26/9/65, Tops on 18/7/66 and Furth in 1967) 

Norman McDonald (completed Munros 1965, Furth 1966) 
Harry A Minns (completed Munros and Furth 1967) 
Dick Smith (completed Munros and Tops 3/6/68, lived in 
London) 

Elspet MacKay (completed aged 63 in June 1968) 
Alister J Main (completed aged 25 on 7/7/68, died 
25/8/68, possibly lived in Kingussie) 

Roger Leblond Pearce (completed aged 39 on 30/7/68) 
Walter Geoffrey Carter (completed Munros aged 53 on 
11/6/69, Tops 1970, Furth 1971 and Munros again 1983). 
l'd also be grateful for any gap-filling info on two well- 
known hill men who died young: Wilfred Joseph Ama- 
deus Tauber (completed aged 20 on 5/4/69, died soloing 
Bezel at Gogarth in the first half of 1972; Pean bothy is 
dedicated to him) and Eric Beard (completed aged 37 
on 16/5/69, died on M6 aged 38 on 16/11/69; put up fam- 
ously fast times for the Cuillin ridge (4hr 9min 9sec) and 
the four main Caimgorm Munros (4hr 41min). Where did 
they complete and what were their dates of birth? 


Outlets: all Nevisport and Tiso (inc John 
Smith in Tiso, 50 Couper St, Glasgow) 
Edinburgh: James Thin, 57 George St 
Glasgow: Scotia Bar, 114 Stockwell St 
Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station Sq 
Inverness: Clive Rowland, 9/11 Bridge St;. 
James Thin, 29 Union St 
Kingussie: Paper Shop 
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Haston, la vista 


Dougal Haston: The Philosophy of Risk, by Jeff Connor 
(Canongate, 2002, 211pp, ISBN 1 841952 15 X, £16.99) 


Review: Robin N Campbell 


‘| will do many things for people | respect, and for 
fools nothing. They deserve to be trampled on ... 
Thus Spake DH.” 


No, wrong. Not the esteemed Editor speaking about 
a plagiarist. These are the words of Dougal Haston 
excerpted from diaries uncovered (he does not 
say where) by Jeff Connor in the course of his re- 
search on this Haston biography. Haston’s diary 
entries, in the manner of Nietzsche’s text, are 
written in a very forthright style which often star- 
tles and offends. But while they offer insight into 
Haston’s character, their blunt and vivid nature in- 
vites sarcasm and caricature, and Connor — 
plainly not enamoured by his subject — some- 


times succumbs to this temptation. These are the | 


perils of biography: what to do when it turns out 
that the Hero has feet of clay; what to do with mat- 
erial meant to remain private. Are we what we do 
and say in private, or what we do and say in public? 

Dougal Haston was a poor boy from Currie who 
rose to the top of the mountaineering world in the 
space of 16 years between 1959 and 1976. His pro- 
gress was lubricated by taking Nietzsche's philo- 
sophy seriously. God died about 1800; Morality and 
Authority died about 1964; so what should men live 
by? Haston evidently liked the Nietzschean idea of 
striving to move along the bridge from Mensch to 
Ubermensch by strengthening every virtue in him, 
and who is to say he was wrong? Not me. At least it 
provides a plan and purpose for life beyond the 
brutalities of procreation and grubbing for goods 
and money. 

He took a long time to find his way on to the 
bridge, which involved turning his back on the com- 
fortable sorts of climbing in which skill is what 
distinguishes, and seeking those miserable forms 
(the winter Alps, Himalayan faces) where force of 
will and physical condition are paramount. Haston’s 
progress was also hampered by a degree of vic- 
iousness. Boozing, fighting, stealing and so forth 
were “normal behaviour” for many of the climbers of 
his formative period (see Harold Drasdo’s excellent 
autobiography Ordinary Route for confirmation), but 
Haston carried these traits a little too far and came 
to grief in 1965 when, breaking about six different 
traffic laws, he drove into three pedestrians in Glen 
Coe, killing one and badly injuring another, and 
was duly and justly sent to prison. 

Connor’s account of the early period of 
Haston’s life is well drawn and, until this dis- 
astrous episode, imbued with the sympathy 
and respect one expects from a biographer. 
But after this point Connor seems to lose 
heart and seems content to see the later 
Haston as merely calculating, selfish and 
self-serving — achieving much, certainly, in 


mountaineering terms, but flawed and wounded as 


| aperson. The final chapters, where one might expect 


some summing-up of Haston’s life and character, 
instead merely discuss the circumstances of his 
death and the fate of the women in his short life. 

It is plain that Connor has yet to find a mountaineer 
worthy of determined biography. John Cunningham 
(Creagh Dhu Climber) was an enormously talented 
under-achiever, and that biography gradually turned 
into a history of the Creagh Dhu Mountaineering 
Club. Haston was exactly the opposite, possessing 
only an adequate technique but purifying strength 
and will to the point where no achievement lay be- 


; yond him in his chosen sphere. Surely that is 


fascinating, and surely the key to explanation lies in 
Haston’s commitment to the strange Nietzschean 
ideals which inform these wonderful diaries. To take 
elements of one’s character, and to deliberately 
exaggerate and purify them, taking every oppor- 
tunity to test the “improvements” in the field — this 
is a life of experimental philosophy! 

From a technical point of view, Haston is not a 
very good book. There are many irritating mistakes 
(eg Tiso dying in 2000 rather than in 1992) and 
typos (poor Norman Dyhrenfurth never gets spelled 
correctly); the illustrations are rather thin and not 


| well printed, and there is no index — an unforgiv- 


able omission in a biography. However, these faults 
are probably more Canongate’s than Connor's. The 
book is nevertheless worth having. There is no 
other decent account of the Marshall/Smith Edin- 
burgh group of the late 50s/early 60s, or of the days 
of wine and roses in and around Leysin’s remark- 
able Club Vagabond — and the excerpts from 


. Haston’s diaries are riveting. It’s just a pity that we 


don’t have more of them, and that Connor hadn't 
the time or the stomach to treat them as the serious 
business they undoubtedly are. 

Thus Spake RNC. 


eo ae) closure 


THE NINTH CHAPTER, “Shilling a night”, of Alastair _ 
Borthwick’s 1939 outdoor classic, Always a Little 
Further, is perhaps the ultimate celebration of youth 
hostelling in Scotland. (If you haven’t read it, go away 
and read it now. If you have, read it again.) It describes a 
night in the old Arrochar youth hostel and is written with 
the structure and pace of a short story. Wonderfully evo- 
cative of a searching innocence, “Shilling a night” describes 
how the hostellers while away a night with music and 


song, after a wet day in the hills. It is the more moving, | 


and poignant because most of those present were either 
Scottish or German, and some would not survive the 
savage conflict soon to engulf their countries. 

These days, when a night in a Scottish youth hostel 
could cost you over 200 shillings, you won’t be able to | 
celebrate in similar style in Arrochar. Earlier this year, | 
the Ardgartan hostel closed, ending nearly 70 years of | 
hostelling in the area. More on this later. | 

What are youth hostels for? Originally a German idea, 
they were still new in the 1930s — the snowboarding of 
their era, perhaps. Borthwick went further: “I cannot rid 
myself of the conviction,” he wrote, “that the youth | 
hostel movement is one of the more important social inno- 
vations of this century.” 

The Youth Hostels Association in England quickly 
adopted the following aim, which sums up the hostel 
movement well: “To help all, especially young people of 


limited means, to a greater knowledge, love, and care of | 
the countryside, particularly by providing hostels or | 
other simple accommodation...” 

Few 70-year-old mission statements could sound as | 
modern and relevant. With so many young people stuck 
in deprived estates, assaulted by drug culture, tempted 
by consumerism, despised by respectable society and 
poor in opportunities to achieve and escape, a movement 
with aims such as these has never been more needed. 

A similar, near word-perfect mission statement was 
adopted by the Scottish Youth Hostels Association. In 
recent years the statement has been quietly omitted from 
the SYHA handbook and other public literature, but it 
has recently returned to the SYHA website 
(www.syha.org.uk) and so we can all see what a diluted 
thing it has become: “To help all, but especially young, 
people, to experience and appreciate the Scottish — 
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countryside and places of historic and cultural interest in 
Scotland, and to promote their health, recreation and 
education, particularly by providing, low cost accommo- 
dation for them on their travels.” 

Note the quietly dropped reference to young people 
“of limited means”. It is perhaps possible to gauge the 
flavour of today’s “movement” — if we can still call it that 
— from the following quotation, attributed to Janie 
Riddet, the present chairman [sic] of the SYHA. It 


appeared in the most recent issue of The Scottish 


Hosteller: “The SYHA [...] aims to remain at the fore- 
front as a provider of high-quality budget accommo- 
dation and as a major player in the Scottish tourism 
field.” Sadly, such Powerpoint presentation-speak is 
typical of the modern SYHA. 

Most readers will be familiar with the long ideological 
battle over the soul of the youth hostel movement in Scot- 
land. TAC has covered this before (eg TAC6, ppl4- 
15) and it’s now almost 25 years since Hamish Brown 
wrote, in Hamish’s Mountain Walk, of “misconceived 
Grade 1 palaces.” But it’s a mistake to think of the SYHA’s 
change in emphasis as simply being a move from simple 
hostels to posh ones with showers. After all, most of us 
have nowt against a nice shower after a sweaty day on 
the hill (speak for yourself — Ed.), and there is an irreduc- 
ible minimum of basic hostels — Loch Ossian for example 
— which the association will never be able to close. 

Now consider the hostel at Ardgartan, one of a tranche 
of closures that occurred last winter. It was actually a 
fine modern building with up-to-date facilities. “Travel 
and leisure patterns have changed,” said the SYHA in 
explanation of Ardgartan’s closure (along with the clo- 
sure of Ayr and Glendoll and the pending closure of 
Strathpeffer and Perth). This is a puzzling observation 
given that there are three adjacent caravan/camping parks 
at Ardgartan, all of which still seem to be thriving. In 
recent correspondence, the SYHA’s chief executive, 
Lorna MacDonald, also invoked the spectre of foot and 
mouth. ; 

The SYHA has a habit of carrying out closures by 
stealth. You buy the new handbook and the extinguished 
hostels are not there and not mentioned, vaporised over 
the winter like subversives in Nineteen Eighty-Four. A 
similar stushie is occurring down south over post-FMD 
closures including that of the much-loved north Pennine 
hostel at Dufton. But at least these English closures 
were announced in advance. A debate is raging — can 
rage — about the closure of Dufton and an anti-closure 
campaign, at the time of writing, is still in progress. 

Why the secrecy over SYHA closures, and what in- 
fluence can ordinary members have in the decision- 
making process? MacDonald told me that “the decision 
to close certain hostels at the end of last year was taken 
by our National Executive (who are elected by our mem- 
bers at National Council...)”. Why does this leave me 
with visions of Ian Mikardo explaining the implications 
of the suspension of standing orders on a composited 
motion at a late-1970s Labour Conference? I vote for 
the national officials of my trade union by post. Why has 


the SYHA has not sought to widen parti- 
cipation and engagement in this way? (Or in 
any other way?) 

A remembered story from a childhood 
Broons book showed the family setting off 
in their separate ways for the weekend. The 
twins, with bikes and rucksacks, were say- 
ing, (simultaneously, of course): “it’s the hos- 
tels for us!” On my increasingly rare visits to 
official hostels, I am dismayed to see how 
few young, Scottish people — and almost 
none from poor backgrounds — are staying 
there independently. In family groups, yes; 
in school or Scripture Union or Scout or 
Boys’ Brigade groups, often. But, while 
welcome, these are usually youngsters who 
will be encouraged to explore their own 
country anyway. 

Perhaps this is not surprising. The hostels 
to which young people would escape from 
Glasgow for the weekend are fast dis- 
appearing: Loch Ard, Fintry, Trossachs, 
Balquhidder, Inverbeg — all gone. From 
Edinburgh, don’t try visiting Snoot, or 
Ferniehirst Castle or Falkland. And no 
Glendoll or Glenisla for Dundee teenagers. 

Lorna MacDonald told me about “...a 
recent partnership between SYHA and a 
financial organisation, which fully funds 
youth hostel visits for schools from de- 
prived areas.” There is the promise of 
“..the launch of a much bigger programme 
to fund youth hostel trips for children from 
socially-excluded areas.” Well and good, 
and let us hope we’ll actually hear about it 
this time. And about the £525,000 lottery 
cash to be shared between the three British 
hostelling bodies to build links with 
community groups for disadvantaged, eth- 
nic and disabled young people. However, 
why does it require special projects and 
additional cash for the SYHA to reach out 
to the young people who should be their 
core clientele (or were, before the consti- 
tution was sneakily changed)? 


Upgrading, downsizing... 


The SYHA used to maintain 

around 80 hostels. The list in the 

handbook now stands at 74, but #4 

these include several non-SYHA | ® 

establishments offshore: Bern- |, 

eray, Eday, Garenin, Howmore, 

Hoy, Papa Westray, Rackwick 

and Rhenigidale. The number is 

also boosted by additional urban 

hostels, eg three extra ones in Edinburgh (where there are now 
five in total). The following, many of them much loved, have all gone 
in the past 15 years: 


Abbey St Bathans Reflecting the low numbers of Southern Upland 
Wayers — but is there not a saying along the lines of “If you build 
it, they will come’? 

Ayr Perhaps they have a quota of hostels in picturesque west coast 
towns: Ayr’s gone, but Oban now has two. 


Ballater Deeside between Braemar and Aberdeen? Not worth see- 
ing, apparently. 

Glendoll Add in the 1980s closure of Glenisla and there’s now 
ultra-poor coverage of the Mounth. 

Falkland The building is now an independent bunkhouse. 


Kingussie The SYHA might have left, but there is still plenty of 
demand for bednights: the village now hosts an independent hostel, 
while Newtonmore has three. 


Garramore Spectacular location, closed because “it's too far from 
the new road”. Didn't hostels used to be for walkers and cyclists? 


Ardgartan “Changing travel patterns’? Eh? So fewer people will 
come now that it's in a national park? 


Trossachs and Loch Ard Did they get confused and think these 
were one and the same place? They closed them both, anyway. 


Inverbeg Too midgy? Goodness knows. 


Lochmaddy and Stockinish The Gatliff Trust hostels in the 
Hebrides disguise the poor SYHA coverage (although at least 
Islay and Kershader have opened in recent years). 


Tighnabruaich ...but check out the Scottish Hosteller ad for res- 
idential courses at the local sailing school... 


Snoot Probably the best name in the world. Sorry, all you Edin- 
burgh weekenders, it's gone. 


Next to go: Perth and Strathpeffer, both up for sale. 


The SYHA tends to paint those who oppose their | 


reinvention of the movement as tweedy old reactionaries 
who like nothing better than to smash ice in order to 
reach their shaving water (and implying, I suppose, that 


the SYHA mandarins are technoheads who like nothing | 


better than a bit of speed garage of an evening). Any- 
way, their track record is not quite as businesslike as they 
would prefer us to believe. Where the SYHA cannot 
(allegedly) sustain a hostel, new independent accommo- 
dation, much of it enshrining early hostelling values, tends 
to keep popping up — take Strathspey, for example. And 
over in Fife an independent hostel has even been estab- 
lished in Falkland’s emptied SYHA building. 

There is a relentless drive to improve hostel standards, 
yet youngsters flock in their tens of thousands to the rain- 
soaked camping grounds and fragrant latrines of Glaston- 
bury, T in the Park, Greenbelt and so on. (“I very much 
doubt whether those same young people would put up 


with such primitive conditions on holiday or in any 
other part of their lives,” Lorna MacDonald told me in 
response to this point. Er, both the festival-goers and 
the hostellers are on holiday, Ms MacDonald.) 

Such is the SYHA today. No doubt there is a need for 
comfortable budget accommodation for young intern- 
ational backpackers, if only to counteract dopey 
visitscotland’s Country House Hotel vision of Scottish 
tourism. But central to the SYHA should be its mission 
— yes, mission — to attract Scotland’s underprivileged 
young people and awaken them to the wonders of their 
own country. 

TAC has a lively letters page. Let’s use it to conduct 
the debate that the SYHA discourages. What do you 
think? What is your present-day experience of SYHA 
hostels? Have you stopped, or all but stopped, using 
them? What do you think this fine old association 
should be doing? Over to you. 


Shore thing? 


The new Loch Lomond and the Trossachs National Park — Scotland’s first — is open for business. 
The deed was officially done on 24 July, overseen by a middle-ranking royal and the usual batch of 
pleased-with-themselves dignitaries. And “open for business” is very much the key phrase, as the press 
coverage (eg Stirling Observer, 5 July) enthused about the new Lomondshores shopping complex 
being “the jewel in the crown” of the park. Perkin Warbeck, a man who rarely strays beyond the 
park's boundaries for his hill action, went along for a look... 


once went to Lake Tahoe. It was fantastic. In all the 
postcards they had pictures of this place called Fallen 


Leaf Lake. It looked even better than Tahoe. We went | 


there ... 
Could hardly get out of the car for fear of second- 


amendment types. You could see how Woody Guthrie | 


came to write those lines: 


Was a great high wall there that tried to stop me, 
Was a great big sign there, said “Private Property”, 
But on the other side, it didn t say nothing, 

That side was made for you and me. 


So since we don’t in general have the signs and attitudes 
that disfigure the USA, maybe we don’t actually need 
the national parks to guarantee our access to wild areas. 
My instinct would be to go along with the position that 
“our entire country is a national park”. Anyhow, it’s here 
regardless. And it’s not Hampden. 

But I digress. There is not much new to be said about 
the national park itself because we all go there already 
and very nice it is too. What’s new is the legislation 


and the “Gateway” to the park — or lomondshores.com, | 


if you will. 

There may well be some sort of party line on develop- 
ments such as this. Those who quote Percy Unna on 
“there must be no visitor centres” will doubtless be agin 
it, but that is not my own instinct. There are several 
good things about the visitor centre. It is at the end of 
the dual carriageway, so will not add to the terrible 
congestion that plagues the A82 north of Balloch. Had 
they sited it north of Balloch then the traffic for 
Lomondshores, Duck Bay and Cameron House, plus 
that heading, for the mad peroxide kiltie’s place at Luss 
(aka the Coach House Coffee Shop — Ed.) would po- 
tentially cause a death per year from road rage. (In 
passing, have any TAC readers been to the peroxide 
boy’s place? He ponces about in a kilt and dancing 


pumps carrying a broadsword and makes C J Taylor look | 


introspective and self-effacing. ) 
So, macroscopically, the siting of the centre is good: 
no extra 4x4s on the main road north. Microscopically 


and the road was lined with Keep Out signs. | 


it’s good, too. The wee bay it sits in is picturesque and — 
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the view of Ben Lomond from the first floor terrace is 
rather fetching. My usual watering hole on the way 
south, the Inverbeg, offers no such vista. 

Then we have the building and landscaping. This all 
seems excellent. The main building has a spiral walkway 
round the outside offering 360° views and the afore- 
mentioned terrace. Presumably the “lookout” which I 
declined to enter due to two quid being required must 
provide one of the best views around. 

By this stage you can all hear a “but...” coming — 
and unfortunately there is one. Lomondshores just seems 


_ to be a chance wasted. “Gateway to the national park” is 


the boast, and this one would take to mean more than 
just that it sits at one of the ends. I was looking for some 
sort of guide to the varied pleasures offered by this 
vast area. Let’s take mountain biking. A couple of folk at 


| my work have sought my expertise in this matter, and I 
| have offered what help I can, eg “The Ardgartan cir- 
| cuit would be fantastic if they would but finish it. Sadly 


it involves either an impassable axle-deep bog or a 100ft 
vertical climb carrying the bike.” 

(For those who are interested, Grant Urquhart the 
cycling radiologist has now done the latter ascent, but it 
sounds a bit hairy to me. How sweet it would have been 
to say to my questioners, “Go to Lomondshores. They 
have all sorts of maps and leaflets and a website.” Sadly 
what they do have is one guided cycle route which 
sounds like it’s designed for Poucher’s ordinary pedes- 
trian. It goes round Balloch Castle: not exactly the 
Mammoth Mountain Downhill.) 

So to come down to the prosaic, here is what we have: 


Main building Very nice. Spacious airy, good views. 
Bar with only two taps, and the lager was off the day we 
visited, leaving only cider. 

Café/restaurant Was a bit CFR. CFR in my house 
means “closed for refurbishment”. The original quote is 
a literal one deriving from some hotel in Argyll, but has 
come to take on a symbolic meaning implying all that is 
wrong with service in Scottish tourism. At TAC’s ten- 
year bash at Laggan, for instance, there was only one 
hotel in the town. TAC’s solicitor won’t let me name it, 
but there was only one, and it was symbolically CFR. 
The café bar at Lomondshores was likewise symbolically 
CFR. We inquired about eating. There were no menus. 
We hung about drinking (as one does) then went down 
to see if the menus had arrived. One was shoved into my 
hands. I had just enough time to see there was no veggie 
starter unless you wanted soup on the hottest day of 
summer, before being asked “so are you eating then?” 
in just a slightly schoolmarmish tone. That was the 
second week of opening, so let’s hope it was just teething. 
Trinket selling Loads of it. 


Audiovisuals A couple that didn’t sound all that ex- 
citing. One about the song — the high road and low road 


one — the other about the loch. At least Moira Kerr | 
| distance to be measured at right angles from the 
| water s edge; (b) (i) The whole area of water to the east 


didn’t feature. Widescreen, but not IMAX as sometimes 
reported. 


Info centre Just a jumped-up version of the usual. Couple 
of computer presentations, nothing spectacular. Singular 
lack of info for TAC types. No real advice for walking, 
mountain biking, sailing. No imagination in terms of 
maps. They would flog you sheet 56, obviously, but I was 
looking, for something a wee bit more — maybe inter- 
active, maybe relief. Why not a giant version of the 
national park like the Blue Peter train-set version of the 
Matterhorn? Video flythroughs — you know the sort of 
thing I crave. They had 60 million quid to spend, after all. 


Shopping centre Jenners — need I say more? 


None of this may bother TAC types. We don’t exactly 
want anyone else on the A82 or the Cobbler, do we? So 
the fact that Lomondshores forms a nationa! park buffer 
rather than a gateway might be the selfish person’s 
choice. On the other hand it does rankle to see £60 million 


adding the cherry. 

One great thing about the national park would be if 
they did something about the speedboats and jetskiers on 
the loch. One can be at the top of Ben Lomond and still 
hear their infernal two-strokes. I did download the 
“navigational instructions” from the park website, but 
sadly there was no sign.of any draconian change. It read 
a bit like the rules of golf, actually, eg “3.7(1)(a) Within 


150 metres off all shores, both mainland and island, the 


of an imaginary line drawn from Ross Priory to Bal- 
maha Pier.” Shades of “drop a ball anywhere along 
a line behind the direct hazard, defined by yellow stakes 
or lines, keeping the point at which the ball last 
crossed the margin of the hazard in line with the pin on 
the green.” 


Park Gateway details from www.lomondshores.com 
Other related sites include 
www.incallander.co.uk/mainmap.htm 
www.btinternet.com/~alireid1 
www.loch-lomond.net/images/Loch_Images_Vol2 


“Jock the Giraffe” and “Luss Espresso” can be bought 
from the Coach House Coffee Shop: 
www.lochlomondtrading.com 


Ed. — The dread word “heritage” will no doubt be writ 


| large in the Lomondshores blurb, and an interesting use 
of our money spent without quite icing the cake and | 


of the term was spotted in August on the banks of 
Windermere in the Albion Ponds National Park. There 
are plans to introduce a 10mph speed limit in a couple 
of years’ time, and the jetskiers and speedboatists were 
holding a pondshore protest rally with banners read- 
ing “Save Windermere’s Heritage”. Hmm ... diesel 
fumes, endless noise and distressed swimmers equals 
heritage? Next we'll be getting the MOD holding a 
Gare Loch Heritage Day at Faslane. 


At the junction of 10th and 8th 


The first day of September saw a curious coincidence: 
not only did Robin Howie complete his eighth round of 
Munros on Meall a’Chrasgaidh, but Steven Fallon finished 
his tenth round on the Loch Earn Ben Vorlich. Both were 
such remarkable achievements that it seems appropriate 
to provide a breakdown of the two men’s final Munros 
over the years — along with those of the only other people 
known to have completed more than six Munro rounds: 


Stewart Logan (born 1938; current home: Bothwell) 


1: Ben More (Mull) 6 June 1981 

2: Carn a’Chlamain 4 August 1984 

3: Ben Vorlich (Sloy) 15 August 1987 

4: Beinn Bhuidhe 13 August 1989 

5: Beinn Bhuidhe 2 June 1990 

6: The Devil's Point 6 June 1992 

fe Sgurr nan Eag 27 May 1994 

8: Bla Bheinn 26 May 1996 

9: Carn Dearg (Ossian) 2 May 1998 

10:  Schiehallion 31 December 1999 


Steven Fallon (1962; Dalgety Bay) 


A Fionn Bheinn 21 June 1992 

2: Sgurr nan Gillean 17 April 1994 

3: Ben Hope 16 April 1995 

4: Ben Avon 8 June 1996 

5: Ladhar Bheinn 9 June 1997 

6: Slioch 7 November 1998 
ti Bidean nam Bian 13 November 1999 
8: Schiehallion 12 August 2000 

9: Bruach na Frithe 28 October 2001 
10: Ben Vorlich (Earn) 1 September 2002 


Robin Howie (1938; Edinburgh) 
1: Carn Dearg (Ossian) 

2: Ben More (Crianlarich) 
3: Beinn Eighe 


16 May 1982 
20 October 1984 
14 November 1987 


tS) OF NS 


Sgurr nan Conbhairean 
Schiehallion 


4 13 May 1990 
5 

6: Braeriach 

7 

8 


5 December 1992 
9 September 1995 
Meall a’Bhuiridh 24 July 1999 

Meall a’Chrasgaidh 1 September 2002 


Hamish Brown (1934; Burntisland) 

Sgurr na Ciche 5 January 1965 
Gairich 7 December 1969 
A’Chralaig 28 December 1970 
Ben More Assynt 21 July 1974 

Ben More Assynt 20 December 1975 
Ben Lomond 16 June 1978 
Beinn Teallach 5 January 1985 


All bar Steven Fallon have also completed a round of 
Corbetts (Brown: Baosbheinn 13/10/76, Logan: Beinn 
Mheadhonach 4/8/84, Howie: Canisp 26/4/86). Brown 
(Cushat Law; 4/11/82) and Logan (Innerdownie 2/9/87) 
have been round all the Donalds. None of the four has, 
as yet, completed the Grahams. 

The total number of Munros climbed by Stewart Logan 
and Steven Fallon at the point of their tenth completions 
are remarkably similar: 2895 and 2883 respectively. Note 
that these figures are nowhere near the highest Munro tall- 
ies: at least four people have climbed 3000+ Munros, with 
Richard Wood over 6000 (just one complete round). ? 
Fallon calculates that he has climbed e 

a total of 5068738ft on the Munros, 

The highest number of rounds for a 

woman is six, by Geraldine Guest- RR 

Smith (Robin Howie's late wife). ; 

Philip Tranter (26/9/64, Ben More Assynt). The first to 
reach three, four, five, six and seven rounds was Hamish 
Brown, as above. The first to reach eight, nine and ten 


covering 13540 miles in 1042 days. 
The first person to complete two Munro rounds was 
rounds was Stewart Logan, as above. 


More like a lottery than proper cartography 


The past couple of years have brought both the rolling 
publication of the Explorer series of 1:25000-scale 


maps and an increasing number of mutterings about ° 


omissions and mistakes. Ordnance Survey maps might 
traditionally be ranked among the best in the world, 


but this new series appears to be of a markedly lower | 
quality than we have come to expect. Grahaeme | 
Barrasford Young, a dissatisfied member of the map- | 


buying public, decided to write directly to the OS when 


“his” new Explorer didn’t even show his 18-year-old house. | 


too often where, exactly, | was. The 1:25000-scale | 


suppose, of no interest to the customer relations peo- 
ple. “If a small development happens to be on the 
outskirts of a town,” Allsop-Seward continued, “then it 
may be included, whereas a larger group of buildings, 
but within the urban ‘sprawl of a town, may be omitted.” 

Wordless, in Glenfinnan, at the desk, with maps. 
Allsop-Seward’s lack of knowledge of the product 
was worrying. As | pointed out in my (quite polite) 
response, the terraced house | had recently left in 
the centre of a large town was delineated at 1:25000 
scale by virtue of the garden boundary being shown. 
Also, a// houses built in Glenfinnan prior to the last 


’ . | actual survey in 1978 were shown. 
| SPENT MY FIRST YEAR at Glenfinnan wondering far | 


Pathfinder maps of the area had not been updated 


since 1978, so several major changes, such as sig- 
nificant tracks and houses, were not shown. The Ex- 
plorer replacement (Exp391) was therefore greeted 
with some eagerness. My mistake. Two mistakes, in 


fact: not taking the trouble to look at the map before | 


buying a copy from my wholesaler, and being eager. 
Once Exp391 arrived, the most cursory glance show- 


ed that not only was my house (built 1984) not there, | 


neither were others from the same period. There 
was, however, a proliferation of blue tourist inform- 
ation icons. None of this was, in itself, particularly 
problematic. | don’t really mind if people don’t know 
that I’m here, and while as a car-borne tourist I’d prefer 
a decent road atlas to a boot-full of 1:25000 sheets, 
that’s a personal foible. Even so, Exp391 was labelled 
a revision and, at best, the revision was flawed. | 
therefore wrote to the Ordnance Survey to point this 
out and to ask why, if no house built in Glenfinnan in 
the past 25 years was shown, should | feel confident 
about using the map in the hills. 

By the time | received a reply, (on 5 August, nearly 


that the situation was actually worse than | had thought, 


because some houses built since 1978 were shown. | 


Some houses. Presumably on the same basis some 
bridges would be shown and some tracks, but at this 
stage | didn’t believe that the new streamlined sales-. 
before-accuracy OS could be that crass. Wrong again. 
The first part of the OS response was bad enough. 
After apologising for the delay in replying, Sharon 
Allsop-Seward, the Southampton-based “customer 
relations co-ordinator’, wrote: “In order to be included 
in this small scale series [small scale?], detail like 
estates and houses have to be of a minimum size or 
a significant navigational aid in order to be considered 
for inclusion.” In some areas, such as the Cairn- 
gorms, individual boulders are shown, so you have 
to wonder how small houses are being built today. 
And the minor fact that in remote areas such as Glen- 
finnan every detail might be a navigational aid is, | 


Could have sworn there wa 
SOMEWHERE . 


¢ a hill around here 


AL 


— 


Things got worse, and | quote the customer relations 
co-ordinator’s next paragraph in full. “‘Revised’ in this 
instancé is riot intended to indicate that a full re- 
vision process, including absolutely everything, has 
taken place, because it must be admitted that this 
would have seriously impacted on our ability to ach- 
ieve the scheduled completion date for the Explorer 
series of 2003. Even in the best of all possible 
worlds a subjective selection of what to include is 
decided upon by the draughtsman.” 

There has been no proper 1:25000-scale revision 


| for 25 years. Presumably, if the OS thinks that tourist 


ephemera on a large-scale map intended not only 
for walkers and climbers but also for planners and 
commercial users is more important than detail, then 
the maps are not likely to be revised for a consider- 
able further time (except to include or remove such 
trivia). Getting the series out on time is deemed more 
important than putting such detail in. This is not en- 
tirely the the OS’s fault: the government has told them 
to make a profit, so regardless that we can no lon- 
ger trust their product, that’s what they’re going to do. 
The best we keep until last: “a subjective selection’? 


a ; | | could live with an objective, properly informed selec- 
three months after my original letter), | had realised 


tion of the sort that says: “I might safely leave out 
that feature halfway down Liathach because the only 
people to see it will be falling past it.” But subject- 
ive? What does this mean? Leave out the M25 be- 
cause it gets in the way of a couple of words? Don’t put 
in that crag hillwalkers have bought the map to avoid 
falling over because the draughtsman is fed up draw- 
ing crinkly bits? And why the draughtsman? Surely 
the only person who should be able to make a de- 
cision on what to leave out, if anything must be left 
out, is the person who did the survey, who walked the 
land. Except that the person who did the survey is 
probably a satellite, and the only human near the map 
is the cartographer who draws it — who may or may 
not have an understanding of what is relevant to safety. 

This is the crux of the matter. Whatever the OS 
now thinks, the point of large-scale maps outside 
urban areas is that people use them primarily to route- 
find and to avoid danger. This is just as true in the 
fields of Surrey as it is in Fisherfield. To suggest that at 
this scale the needs of the car-borne are as important 
as those of the walker is absurd. There are two roads 
on Explorer 391: the A830 at the top and the A861 
round Ardgour. In between lie 500km? of very wild 
country through which | can no longer trust the OS 
to see me safely, because | can no longer be certain 
that a bridge shown is a bridge there, or that a bridge 
not shown is a bridge not there. 
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Edgy stuff — two books about the Peak 


The Peak District Pub Guide, by Andrew McCloy 


(Johnson Publishing, 2002, 104pp, ISBN 0 954257 40 5, £4.99) 


IN VIEW OF THE SHELVES of books on various 


aspects of the Peak District, I’m surprised that this | 


is the first pub guide. | suppose there are books 


aimed at gourmet types, but not many of us are | 
throughout in — what else? — sidebars. | always 


attracted to that sort of food after a day on the hill. 


Some of us are still in mourning for the loss of Ma | 


Thomas's, and the (very slight) upgrading of Grindle- 


ford Café. Andrew McCloy’s book is well written | 
and laid out, has three indices (at least two more> 


than most guidebooks) and is a welcome addition 
to the bookshelf/rucksack/pocket. At £4.99, lan 
Johnson is giving this away. 


the whole, comments seem fair. Main items are 
opening times, beers, food, accommodation and a 


general description of the pub itself. Only “real | 


ales” are listed under beers. Fair enough: if you're 


determined to drink the stuff, away you go. Since | | 
| alone to have been in all 200-odd, but there are vill- 
me unmoved, unlike some of the beer. It goes with- | 


only drink for effect, such effete nonsense leaves 


out saying that the bog standard bevvies that most 
of us sluther down will also be available. At least 
McCloy doesn’t go in for the crap that some writers 
fall into, of “being partial to”, and “quaffing”, and “a 
drop or two of good ale”. 


There’s definitely a more welcoming atmosphere | 


in pubs now compared with the 50s and 60s; you 
were more welcoming than the outsiders who bought 


“carriage trade”. The Chequers under Froggatt Edge 
was a great pub — or so we were told. We never 
had the pleasure of a pint in there because the 
landlord was paranoid, especially about climbers. 
He didn't like walkers, but the thought of climbers 
in his bar used to enrage him. The whole place was 
festooned with prohibitions against the likes of us 
— so one day eight of us took it in turns to go into 
the pub in pairs. The poor man was actually purple 
with anger as he screamed at us to get out. | remem- 
ber we were barred out of every pub in Hathersage 
too (not without reason), except for the Scotsman’s 


1 


Review: Mick Furey 


Pack. It’s good to see that it’s in here, even if it is 
more upmarket now. 

McCloy includes some entertaining quotations, from 
Austen to Zappa, and has historical bits scattered 


wondered why the summit of the Woodhead road 
was called “Fiddlers Green’, long before the song 
was written — it was the name of a long-gone pub 


‘there, previously the Plough and Farrow. The sad 


bits are the lists of pubs that have gone. | find it hard 
to believe that only The Moon is left at Stoney 


| Middleton. It used to be said that it was called The 
The criteria for inclusion are objective enough: on | 


Moon because there was no atmosphere; I’m glad 
to say that’s no longer true. One bit of good news 
is that The Bull’s Head at Monyash has got its pro- 
per name back. Mind you, with the success of The 
Lord of the Rings it could revert to being The Hobbit. 

| didn’t expect to know every pub in the book, let 


ages in here that I’ve never heard of, let alone visit- 
ed. So that could be an incentive to get out while 
I’m getting back to fitness after a double bypass (is 
that a dual-carriageway?). Now I’ve got two fresh 
arteries to knacker up. 

What does the future hold? Inevitably, things will 
have changed since the guide went to print. Perhaps 


| the best thing is to use it as a notebook, and to 
can even bring kids into some of them. The locals 


make additions/alterations as they occur. Mind you, 


| that was Wainwright’s suggestion for his original 
pubs, altered them and tended to cater for the | 


Lakes guides: look what happened to them. Will 
“McCloy-bagging” become a new obsession, with 
arguments about the ethics/merits for inclusion on 
the list? Will it be “-bagging” or “-crawling’? Who 
will be the first to complete a round? A non-stop 
round? Whose round is it, anyway? 


climbecs! 
Pisieres, ! 


fakes! marin ii 


asylum seekers! 
sheep! 


Kinder Scout: Portrait of a mountain, edited by Roly Smith 
(Derbyshire County Council Libraries and Hediage pers au 144pp, ISBN 0 903463 68 7, 


£12.99) 


KINDER? A MOUNTAIN? Well, it is the obvious question. 
But how do you subtitle this 15km7? of featureless peat-bog 
with its long and featureful edges? A major component 
of the peakless Peak District (at least the Ponds does 
have ponds), Kinder is more than a hill. “Portrait of a 
plateau” would alliterate better without accurately re- 


flecting the contents of the book, certainly in terms of | 


the photographs: 90% are of the edges rather than the 
ripply bit in the middle. Part of the problem is the in- 
stinctive avoidance by self-deprecating walkers of the 


Review: Val ‘Hamilton 


the Whangie can become a mountain in the Scottish edi- 
tion of the Metro (“Man rescued from mountain”, 
17/7/02), then we should perhaps pass over Kinder’s 
orographical status. 

The book, although attractive, is an unusual shape 
and size: 18cm x 21cm with soft covers. The only similar 
publication I have is another Peak District book, First 
and Last, again edited by Smith — although at that 
stage in his career he was Roland rather than Roly. 
(TAC-reading authors should note that odd-shaped 


word “mountain” for anything they might go up. And if | books and name-changers do not endear themselves to 


10 


librarian reviewers.) There are photographs on every 


page, most in colour and most stunning: never pretty, but | 


capturing Kinder’s drama, starkness and space. 

The prose of Smith’s introductory essay is at times 
mauve if not fully purple, but he ranges wide and sets 
the scene well. One point which resonated was that for 
many people Kinder provides “their first taste of real 
wilderness”. To those who do not know the place, this 
may sound hyperbolic, especially given the preceding 
sentence which talks of Kinder as “one of the most 
walked-on mountains in Britain.” But when the cloud 
is down, finding your way across Kinder can be sur- 
prisingly challenging. There are so few landmarks that 
you are tempted to take bearings on sheep. Do you risk 
disorientation but save your knees by wandering along 
the groughs, or take the straight-line approach and 
charge up and down them? 


The main body of the book consists of thematic chap- | 


ters: solid sections on geology and natural history (a bit 
flowery for such a florally-challenged area), then human 
history from prehistory to the 19th century. The 1836 
Enclosure Act is highlighted due to its significant alter- 
ation of previously liberal access conditions. An 1880 
quotation summarises the situation: “To the rich, accord- 
ing, to their riches — 2000 acres. To the poor according 
to their poverty — 0 acres.” 

The guidebook element contained in fold-out pages at 
the centre of the book must be unique in that all 11 routes 
lead to the summit of Kinder: “an insignificant spot lost 
in an impenetrable maze of peat hags” and rarely visit- 
ed intentionally except by Marilynbaggers. There is a 
thoughtful chapter covering the role of the Mass Tres- 


pass in access history. This includes the timeless quota- 
tion from John Derry’s 1904 book, Across the Derby- 
shire Moors: “Nothing keeps alive the spirit of revolt 


and iconoclasm so fiercely as a refusal to the general 


community of the use of their eyes over beautiful remote 
tracts of earth under the plea of private ownership. The 


| rocks of 20,000 years echo laughter at the arrogance of 


the claim: “These are mine and no other man may even 
pass near and look at them.’” 

A more general chapter on recreation by Roger Red- 
fern includes a description of the classic Kinder Edge 
walk and covers ice-climbing on the Downfall and fell 
races as well as standard rambling. The chapter on the 
National Trust’s work in “Looking after Kinder” concen- 
trates on the beneficial removal of sheep and manage- 
ment for grouse — without mentioning the killing 
element, of course. 

The only striking omission is any reference to the well- 
documented dozen or so aircraft wrecks which become 
important navigational aids in this featureless landscape. 
The range of sources for the well-chosen quotations 


| dotted throughout as photo captions deserve a proper 


bibliography, while the quotations themselves deserve a 
larger font: the small faint italic would be ideal for insur- 
ance exclusion clauses. In fact the whole book would 
merit a full-scale fold-flat coffee-table format: it reaches 
that elusive goal of capturing a sense of place. 

Portrait of a mountain made me want to return to 


| Kinder, and not just me. Having flicked through the 


book, my Sheffield-based friend Andy, celebrating his 
half-century in the Peak District, paid the ultimate com- 
pliment: “I must go up on to Kinder more often.” 


THE CURRENT EPICENTRE of misanthropic get off my 
land (even though it isn’t actually mine) unpleasantness is 
Neist Point, westernmost bit of Skye and a popular tourist- 
stroll destination. Recently, a bloke named Roy Stoten, 
owner of the lighthouse cottages and the surrounding 
garden, has erected a CCTV camera along with large 
signs eg: “Neist Point lighthouse. Warning Private Property. 
Access is restricted to residents and NLB [Northern Light- 
house Board] employees only. Aren Security UK. The 
above company monitor and control [sic] this property 24 
hours a day.” (That's all in CAPITAL LETTERS on the 
signs, but we'll have no shouting here.) There’s also a DIY 
logo of a walker struck out with a diagonal No Entry line. 

Aren Security is Stoten’s own firm, and he’s been quo- 
ted in the West Highland Free Press (13/9/02) as saying 
he had been “driven” to erect the bugger-off paraphernalia 
“due to long-running frustrations over a lack of financial 
support from Highland Council and the local enterprise 
company in maintaining the path, car park and providing 
adequate toilet facilities for the visitors”. Quite possibly he 
has become genuinely weary of people asking to use his 
toilet, but mega-stroppy signs aren't the way to pursue the 
complaint and certainly not if he’s keeping people away 
from the headiand itself, which is evidently happening. 

Stoten claims that his tactics have prompted a meeting 
with Highland Council, from whom he has had “no help in 
12 years”. If this leads to the signs coming down, then 
good. But surely the council (which has the community to 
consider) ought to have a quiet but firm word about the 
signs, the CCTV and statements such as “I said | would 
have to close the area if visitor numbers continued to in- 
crease, which they have”. Stoten has no dominion over 
‘the area” beyond his “house and curtilage’. 

Stoten also claims that “We haven't physically restrain- 
ed anyone and people wanting past just go past.’ This sits 
uneasily with complaints from a unnamed climber quoted 


a 


| ed to call his security company, 


on the MCofS website (www. 
mountaineering-scotland.org.uk/ 
news/neist.html): “As we walked 
past this fence on our way down 
to Conductor Cove we were 
shouted at by a man who claim- 
ed to be the land owner. He 
asked us to leave and threaten- 


CATS 
and to block my car in.” | Pece of worn 


The following week's Free Press included a letter from 


* Ocean Graham (great name), the previous owner at Neist. 


“Roy Stoten,” she writes, “owns the lighthouse cottages, the 
engine room, the occasional lighthouseman’s hut and a 


| small area known as the Drying Green [...] He owns NO 


other part of Neist Point. Neist Point is the common graz- 
ing for the Waterstein township. Mr Stoten has NO say in 
who may walk to Neist Point or use the path. He has NO 
right to deter visitors or anyone from going to that well- 
loved beauty spot [...] The damage to the path is mostly 
caused by his own quad bike, not walkers.” 

Graham — in finest Reclaimers style — goes on to 
invite everyone to an “enjoyable walk” over Neist Point on 
29 September, and “any other date you would like to visit’. 


FURTHER TO THE St Kilda access situation (see TAC 
passim and here pages 13 and 20), the NTS has produced 
a consultation draft of the St Kilda Management Plan, avail- 
able from Lorraine Bell, Management Planner, NTS, 
Wemyss House, 28 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, EH2 4ET 
(Ibell@ nts.org.uk). The more climbers and baggers who 
feed into this process, the better, as the conservationists 
and bird-fundamentalists will surely make their voices 
heard. Any thoughts offered to the NTS could be copied to 
Mike Dales at the MCofS, The Old Granary, West Mill St, 
Perth, PH1 5QP (mike @ mountaineering-scotland.org.uk). 


; 
@ 


trig stuff 


THANKS TO ALISON WILSON for sending a cutting from 
the Summer 2002 edition of The Rambler, in which Bob Hall 
of Keighley asks the magazine: “Can anyone find a trig 
point lower than the one on OS Landranger map no.97 grid 
ref 471679 at only 21 metres?” This is a bit like writing to 
ask if anyone knows of a hill in Scotland higher than Ben 
Lomond, and the obvious answer to Mr Hall is: Er, how 
about taking a couple of minutes to look a little bit harder? 
The 21m trig he mentions (beside Red Bank Farm on the 
shore of Morecambe Bay) is at least the lowest pillar on 
LR97, but a substantial number of coastal Landrangers 
around Britain provide at least one sub-21m example. The 
neighbouring/overlapping LR96 has three sub-21m trigs, 
for instance: Southfield 16m, 96/124804, South End 16m, 
96/203629 and Hodbarrow Point 20m, 96/182781. And 
while there are no examples on next sheet up, LR89 
(lowest trig: Nethertown 35m, 89/994068), the one north of 
that, LR85, is positively festooned with low-lying pillars: 
Redkirk Point 8m, 85/302651, Saltcot Hills 10m, 85/053652, 
Beckfoot 10m, 85/089488, Glasson 16, 85/258608, 
Cardurnock 19m, 85/176590 and Salta 20m, 85/082454. 
Similarly the sheet immediately south of LR97, LR102, 
provides a further six sub-20m trigs: Lathwaite 11m, 102/ 
467496, Rawcliffe Moss 11m, 102/432432, Naze Mount 
14m, 102/434272, the optimistically-named — Hill * 


Height(m) Named/location 

1 None 
Easter Lovat, 26/556477 
Rhunahaorine Point, 62/690494 

3 None 

4 Balconie Point, 21/624653 
Shore Mill, 21-27/749657 
Whiteness Head, 27/825574 
Fassfern, 41/021782 
Kinneil Kerse, 65/972806 

5 Rubha Leth Thorcaill (Mull), 49/665423 
Ardmore, 63/313788 
Grange of Cree, 83/462604 


6 Dornie, 33/878264 ' 
near lighthouse (Lady Isle), 70/274293 ? 
7 Tres Ness (Sanday, Orkney), 5/711375 


Rubha Ardvule (South Uist), 22/709299 
Glasgow Airport, 64/469667 


8 Liniclate (Benbecula), 22/797497 
Redkirk Point, 85/302651 
9 Scuthvie Bay (Sanday, Orkney), 5/764438 
Pollachar (South Uist), 31/748145 ° 
10 Burray Ness (Burray, Orkney), 6-7/504963 


Balgay Farm, 53-59/271271 
Aberlady Point, 66/449800 
Saltcot Hills, 85/053652 
11 Balivanich (Benbecula), 22/761544 '° 
Forgandenny, 58/066186 
Uisaed, 68/627207 


Possibly of wider interest — and certainly of greater practi- 


cal use — is the question of vanished trigs on high-hill | 


summits. The OS has a stated (and very sensible) policy 
recognising the navigational importance of hilltop trigs — 
basically if steering for one in mist/rain/whiteout then you 
could badly overshoot if it's not there — but they continue 
to vanish if only through mindless vandalism. By and large 
i's the more prominent trigs that go — search for a low pillar 
in a wood and it will almost certainly be there. The primary 
causes of death for low trigs are housing development, 
roadbuilding and unilateral action by errant landowners. 
At the time of the Landranger Second Series in the mid- 
1980s, around 60 Scottish trigs stood above the Munro 
height of 914m/3000ft. At least ten of these have now 
either vanished completely or have been reduced to frag- 
ments. Sgurr na Ciche was probably the first to go — light- 
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House 16m, 102/486369, Hales Hall 17m, 102/394432 
and Peel Hill 19m, 102/358325. And so on, round the coun- 
try. East Anglian sheets are awash with them, including 
the lowest UK trig, the 143/617897 Little Ouse pillar at 1m 
below sea level. (-0.53m according to Brian Russell of 
Runcorn; inevitably Rob Woodall has been here: see p13.) 

Quite how many sub-21m UK triangulation pillars exist 
overall is something which one of TAC’s band of hard-core 
trig researchers could doubtless write up for some future 
issue. For now, though, here is a list of Scottish sub-21m 
trigs, as portrayed on the current Landrangers. Forty-one 
locations are given and if anyone knows of any omissions 
please let TAC know. Whether all 41 pillars are still stand- 
ing is another question. There used to be 42 until fairly 
recently, but the 14m Southerness trig (84/971542) seems 
to have vanished from all maps and — presumably — 
from the real world as well. 

The trigophilic (as opposed to trigophallic) editor has 
thus far visited 18 of the 41, many of which are pleasant 
places to seek out, eg the mini-hill of Kildonald Point and 
all the UisBenbecula ones. A few are what might be called 
acquired-taste locations, eg the 7m Glasgow airport pillar 
(in a messy, boggy copse involving barbed fences and 
| prolonged searching) and the 4m Kinneil Kerse trig, strictly 
for lovers of landfill sites and sella rabble 


Height(m) Namefocation 

12 Eascairt Point 62/848534 

13 Claddach-baleshare (North Uist), 22/815623 ' 

14 Ardivachar Point (South Uist), 22/741459 

15 Burra Ness (Yell, Shetland), 1-2/556954 

16 Kirkness (Orkney Mainland), 6/280187 
Sandwick (South Uist), 22/826432 
Kildonald Point, 68-69/782271 

17 Nether Unthank, 28/296664 

18 Breck (Westray, Orkney), 5/455526 


Calgary Point (Coll), 46/110525 
Craigentinny Golf Course, 66/287754 4 

19 Cnoc Bharr (Ceann lar, Monach), 22/616625 
Loch Hallan (South Uist), 31/734219 
Auchans, 64/429657 

20 Holland (North Ronaldsay, Orkney), 5/754533 


a a 
® All Scottish mainland except where indicated. eos 


@ After 1m and 3m, the next metric heights lacking 
Scottish trigs appear to be 56m, 271m and 305m. 

1 Heights changed since earlier Landrangers, presum- 
ably due to rounding-adjustment; were 7m, 10m and 
14m respectively. 

2 The most awkward of access trig in this mini list; for an 
account of a visit, see Marhofn 2001. 

3 Now carries one of the OS GPS plaques. 

4 Beside 18th tee. é 


, hing strikes having done the nave-to-chaps thing on a whole 


series of pillars here. Beinn Ime and Schiehallion like- 
wise lost their trigs some time ago, while a more recent 
spate has seen Sgorr Dhearg, Ben Starav and Gleouraich 
detrigged apart from the odd anchorage bolt. On the way 
out are the trigs on Ben Cruachan (just a stump remains, 


| although it includes the benchplate), Carn Gorm above 


Glen Lyon (toppled) and that on Beinn Sgritheall, recently 
reported by Rob Milne and Andrew Hyams as having been 
decapitated about one-third above its base. Andrew Smith 
reports the Ben More Mull trig as having gone. 

It would be good to publish (and to periodically update) a 
list of vanished trig pillars, and TAC will endeavour to do 
this sometime during 2003 — so if anyone knows of any 
absentee trigs, at whatever height, please get in touch and 
let us know the details. 


SNHI/NTS and the Shiants: end-times on the Marilyns 


For the first time since Alan Dawson’s The Relative Hills of Britain was published in 1992, the top two slots in 
the Marilynbaggers’ listing are not occupied by Ann and Rowland Bowker. As TAC goes to press, Ann clings 
to joint second place with 1545 of the 1552 150m-drop hills (everything bar Mullach Buidhe in the Shiants 
and the St Kilda Six), but top spot now belongs to Ken Whyte of Fort William: 1547 Marilyns, only the five 
non-Conachair Kilda islands undone. Rob Woodall from deepest Cambridgeshire is also in the frame — and 
if, as planned, he finishes his mainland Marilyns on 6 October, he'll be clear second with “only” Kilda to do. TAC 
asked Rob how it felt to have climbed so many hills and to be so close to completing an as yet uncompleted list. 


The story so far 

| came to Marilyns relatively late — at the end of 
1998, by which time I’d completed English and 
Welsh 2000s, (Old) Donalds, Munros and Tops, 
Corbetts, Wainwrights and Dewey English and 
Welsh 500s. English and Welsh Marilyns followed 
in 1999 and Grahams in 2000. | was saving the best 
until last, with recent seasons involving forays to the 
Inner, Western and Northern Isles and the Far North. 


Best Marilyns? 

Those with outstanding architecture, great views 
and (usually) a good steep and/or scrambly ascent, 
eg Ben Tianavaig on a clear evening after a day's 
rain, a hill of truly Trotternish weirdness. Bla Bheinn. 
Ben Nevis. Foula: the view down a 1200ft sea cliff is 
very like one half the size, except that the gannets 
look too small. (Scrambling meets caving in Da 
Sneck ida Smaallie, a cleft between the two Foula 
Marilyns.) Arkle in 1986 on my first “real” Scottish 
trip, a sunny three-Corbett day after ten days of 


rain. Mullach Buidhe on Garbh Eilean, high-point of | 


the Shiants: unmistakable must-be-climbed profile, 
touch-and-go Force 4 boat trip, organ-pipe basalt 
columns, boulderfields full of razorbills. Foel Offrwm: 


Mawddach estuary to die for. 


Last Great Obstacle 

Most lists have their LGO: the In Pinn, the Cobbler, 
Pillar Rock, Great Links Tor (500s), Man of Mow 
(SubMarilyns) (and Hallside primary school — see 
page 16 — Ed.). The Marilyns have St Kilda, where 
remoteness, weather, seabirds and politics all con- 
spire against the bagger. In 2001 and 2002 failed 
attempts were made to gain permission to visit the 
off-islands. In 2001, Scottish Natural Heritage raised 
a host of conservation- and safety-related issues, 
which we duly dealt with but still weren't given per- 
mission. Whilst neither the National Trust for Scot- 
land which owns and manages the site, nor SNH 
which wardens it, can legally forbid access, they 
can blacklist your boatman, so the effect is much 
the same. In 2002, the NTS initially gave permission 
for a climbing trip, then sent clarification that, by 
the way, we could only visit Hirta and we couldn't 
climb. When pressed, SNH stated that it was now 
their policy to allow access to off-islands for scien- 
tific reasons only. As a keen plant and bird man | 
would like to think they would seek to negotiate 
access, thereby steering people to visit when im- 
pact is minimised. Apparently it is easier to Just 
Say No and hope folk will stay away. The MCofS is 
on the case: the saga will doubtless continue. A 
legal challenge would be interesting. (See page 17.) 
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Life after Marilyns? 


_ Let’s start further back. Is there life after the Mun- 


ros? For me, there nearly wasn’t. In 1990, having 
completed the Munros and, concurrently, 80 Cor- 
betts, | couldn't face another set of trips north from 
the English Midlands. For some of us, climbing a 
hill Because It’s There, or for the view, just isn’t 
enough. So, taking a leaf out of Hamish Brown’s 
book, | took up birdwatching and botany. This de- 
cision was woefully late as I’d already climbed 
many of the hills which are best for montane spe- 
cies, but it got me round the Corbetts, and (inevitably) 
brought some new lists to tick (eg UK and world 
birds and plants). There’s a clear synergy between bio- 
logical recording and visiting obscure hills: new 
colonies of scarce/under-recorded species. It also 
introduces a whole new Set of odd behaviours, eg 
walking through species-rich bogs instead of 
round them. And, almost imperceptibly, visiting new 
places becomes the default mode. 

This year, along with (all but six of) the Marilyns, a 
batch of lists is due to be completed, hopefully all 
on the same weekend (see panel below). What 
next? Yeamans? Corbett Tops? Scottish 500s? Ire- 


| land? SubMarilyns? UK trig heights? 
a steep, calf-burning ascent and a sunset over the 


Is there life after Marilyns? Apparently so. Is there 
life after listing? Hopefully not. As the wise man 
nearly said: Of the ticking of lists there is no end / 


' Allis vanity and a striving after the wind. 


Good entertainment, shea 


“A casual weekend ploy” 
(Hamish’s Mountain Walk, 22/6/74 sects 


Rob Woodall’s s itinerary for his nee bout of in ishing: 


list), sntancsr 88/096593. 
Sat 5 Oct Een start from Wullie’s B. 


242m Eston Nab, 93/568183. 


Boyz in da hood: A bunch of anoraks examined 


YOU REALLY have to be favourably disposed to a med- 
ical research paper that opens with a reference to Kenny 
from South Park. Medical “literature” (as it is so mislead- 
ingly styled) is usually buttock-clenchingly po-faced. So 


danger of wearing an anorak”, which our esteemed Ed 


uncovered for me in the Journal of the Royal Society of | 
Medicine dated April this year. (Actually, it was Val | 


Hamilton who first spotted the reference — http:// 
www.jrsm.org/cgi/content/abstract/95/4/192 — Ed.) 


But once I’d passed the endearing first line, I found | 


that my favourable disposition was characterised less by 
the “favour” and more by the “dispose”. The authors 
(CMG Cheung, OM Durrani, MS Lim, M Ramchandani, 
S Banerjee and PI Murray, for theirs is the shame) are 
ophthalmologists, and what they’ve done is to measure 
the peripheral vision of six volunteers with their anorak 
hoods down, and then again with their hoods up. For a bit 
of variety, each volunteer underwent this little test wear- 
ing, each of four different anoraks. “The hoods,” we are 
told, “were worn identically for each volunteer.” How 
the hell do you define “identical” when it comes to differ- 
ent people, with different-shaped heads, pulling that wee 
drawstring tight around their noses? I haven’t a Scoobie, 
and the authors aren’t letting on. 

The conclusion of this little effort is that ...(wait for it) ... 
anorak hoods reduce your peripheral vision. There are 
some numbers, of course, and a two-tailed t-test or two, 


but that’s the bottom line. Just above the bottom line, the 
authors are also able to state with some certainty that ano- 


| rak hoods decrease your peripheral vision a lot at the top, 
| quite a bit at the sides, and hardly at all at the bottom. (In 
I was favourably disposed to a little item entitled “The 


fact, one of the anoraks seemed to cause a mild improve- 
ment in downward vision, which yanked me briefly to the 
edge of my seat — but the result, as they say, failed to 
reach statistical significance. ) 

And that’s it. This being the JRSM and not Which?, the 
anonymity of the anoraks is carefully protected at all 
times; we read only of “Anorak 1”, “Anorak 2”, etc. 

But what about that “danger” mentioned in the title? 
The authors conclude that if you’re crossing the road 
with your hood up, you should remember to turn your head 
Jrom side to side when looking, for traffic. 

Frankly, it’s difficult to imagine why it took six authors 
to produce this little garnet in the diamond-field of 
medical research. Unless ... Hmmm. Six authors. Six 
volunteers. Do you suppose the authors might also own 


exactly four anoraks between them? : 
Grant Hutchison 


ANORAK 1 WILL Now 
GIVE EVIDENCE 


Give the man a break... 
Stuart Benn objects to vindictive vendettas 


Mr C, one-time rapper with acid house pioneers The 
Shamen, once stated that he wanted to live “without nega- 
tivity’. That rules him out of being a regular TAC reader, 
then. What a whinge it’s become, increasing amounts of 
each issue now being little more than folk getting slagged 
off or responding if they feel thus aggrieved. Whilst most of 
these tiffs are merely tiresome, one has gone beyond that 
and is now nasty and vindictive. It is, of course, the ven- 
detta against the other Mr C led by the master baiter in. 
chief, the Ed. 


He must have had some favoured outcome in mind | 


when he set off on this crusade (the downfall of Cameron, 


perhaps?), yet despite the years of effort it’s clear that it | 


hasn't succeeded nor does it look like it will. Surely if any 
damage was going to occur it would have done so by now. 
But the Ed has no exit strategy. By his reckoning, if he 
stops now, then Cameron McNeish will win and that can- 
not be allowed to happen. So we are left with the sight of 
the Ed ploughing on and resorting to increasingly ridicul- 
ous arguments culminating in the charge (TAC54, p15) that 
Cameron has changed his mind over something in the last 
four years. Amazing. How about, in the interests of fair 
play, the Ed sets down everything he's thought, said, done 
and written over that period and puts it up for public scrutiny. 
Unless he is the most remarkable person that has ever 
lived, | think we might just find the tiniest inconsistency or 
change of mind in there too. Let's face it, it’s not exactly 
earth-shattering news. 

Clearly the Ed firmly believes in the righteousness of his 
cause, but he’s doing himself no favours by stooping to 
these levels. This tirade has become exactly the kind of 
rabid, tunnel-visioned and basically biased attack of which 
he accuses lan (blank) Mitchell in the last TAC (p2). Any 


sensible points in the arguménts get lost amongst the vit- 


riol. Ultimately, all it does is alter people’s opinions to- 
wards those dishing it out rather than the slagee. You're a 
lot better than this, Dave. Give it up and move on. 


Ed. — Cameron McNeish has acquired various public 
platforms: he’s a high-selling (in hill terms) author, editor of 
one of the main hill mags, Sunday Herald columnist, presi- 
dent of the Scottish Ramblers, well-remunerated public 
speaker, occasional TV presenter and media-soundbite 
provider on matters upland. Thats all fine if he got there via 
his own efforts and acknowledging the work of others where 
appropriate — but there is considerable counter-evidence. 

He’s been offered space in TAC — the offer stands — but 
he’s chosen to keep shtum. Does that mean TAC should 
stop snapping at his heels? Stuart thinks so — but, for bet- 
ter or for worse, | think otherwise. If nothing else, what other 
magazine would pass comment if TAC decided to back off? 

McNeish isn’t a Bad Person, and if it turned out that his 
guidebooks weren't heavily plagiarised and that he had 
indeed climbed all his hills before writing about them, then 
I'd eat ben humble pie in these pages. But he’s a public 
figure whose on-the-record writings fall under criticism and 
scrutiny and, as such, TAC will keep prodding and probing 
as part of its aim to keep the troops informed and enter- 
tained. Quite how the situation will be affected by the 
imminent sell-off of the Scottish Media Group’s publishing 
wing (including the Herald and TGO) remains to be seen. 

On the question of criticising someone for changing 
their mind... | regularly hold strong views on Monday and a 
different set of strong views on Tuesday (or four years later). 
We all do that. But public statements are surely of legiti- 
mate interest, be it McNeish changing his mind about ‘life- 
style” magazines or the anti-war Blair morphing into a 
militaristic bomber. If TAC suddenly started taking com- 
mercial adverts after eleven years of a stated no-ads 
policy, then readers (and McNeish) would have every right 
to criticise. And, if they fancied, to do so with feeling. 


— Postcard from Polleng¢a—— 


Dear TAC — 


How are things in sodden-Gore-Tex, leaking-sky Scotland? It's hot and sunny here in Mallorca (the correct spelling, pace 
Grant Hutchison in TAC54), and I'm enjoying a San Miguel beside the pool, admiring the surrounding Serra Tramuntana. 
After the last two dreadful summers, the hills of Muirkirk and New Cumnock just lost their dreich charm and | got fed up 
of ploutering through swamp, mud and glaur. You can get too much of a goo thing, after all. 

Being a soi-disant middle-class traveller rather than a lumpen, Majorca-spelling tourist, | thought it incumbent on me to 
learn some of the language before | arrived here. So a couple of weeks back | paso doble-d to my local library and borrow- 
ed a paperback called Barron’s Mastering Spanish Vocabulary. Sitting down with a glass of Rioja and a plate of stuffed 
olives, | prepared to do just that. Barron turned out to be a most remarkable phrasebook, filled with phrases for all occa- 
sions. | did wonder, however, if | would ever feel the need to inform the waiter that mis abuelos hac/an el amor 
(my grandparents made love); or Maria es lesbiana; Marisa es virgen (just as it looks); or indeed mi amiga tiene Sida 
(my girlfriend has AIDS). And what sort of scary darkness, what fearful history, is there in the soul of the guy who contri- 
buted maté a su hermano por violar a su hija (he killed his brother for raping his daughter). You would have thought that 
this one might have raised a sub-editorial eyebrow or two. 

Spanish vocabulary duly mastered, | flew here last Saturday, skidding on to the flooded runway of storm-bound Palma 
Airport: the rain in Spain falls mainly on the planes, it would seem. After collecting sodden rucksacks and cases from 
the immense and crowded Baggage Reclaim, a sort of Versailles Hall of Mirrors as imagined by Dante, it was off to 
the Betacar kiosk, where | managed to refrain from Barron’s suggested conversational gambit en mi opinion, se de- 

J bardan legalizar las drogas duras (| think hard drugs should be legalised) while picking up the Corsa. 
| soon discovered that Spanish is the second language here in Catalunya (sorry Grant), 


’ than buenos dias, and in its written form they miss out the phonemes (like nasalised n) the French 
= can scarcely be arsed to pronounce. Bread is pa, for example. 
Never having been to Mallorca before, I'm surprised at how beautiful it is: azure seas, precipitous 
x" cliffs, jagged mountains. The Balearic government has lately reconsidered its tourism policy in 
IN] “response to the challenge of cheaper destinations such as Turkey and Third World resorts: re- 
t= alising that it will soon be unable to compete at the bottom end of the market, it is attempting to 
\ reposition itself at the top end. The new Unique Selling Point is the natural beauty of the islands, 
and an environmental improvement tax is now levied on all visitors. Thus the Govern Balear is shrewdly shaking down 
the punters thronging Arenal and Shagaluf to fund the re-branding of Mallorca as an upmarket and environmentally 
green holiday destination. 

Increasing numbers of British and German walkers are tramping the Serra de Tramuntana, the Ridge of the North Wind, in 
the temperate seasons of spring and autumn. Lovely hills they are too: but unfortunately the highest and most spec- 
tacular, Puig Major (1445m), has been occupied by the Spanish Air Force and topped with radomes, so that it now looks 
like Lowther Hill with the vertical hold gone wrong. The next highest is Massanella (1352m) and then Puig Tomir (1103m), 
the hill | wanted to climb. | was drawn to this Mallorcan Munro by the Rother guidebook's summary of it as an “Alpine 
summit with short interim climbs". Despite the fact that this description proved to be something of an exaggeration, | 
would commend these wee Rother Walking Guides: not only do they look good, and have useful maps, but they are 
also entertainingly and enigmatically translated from the original German. The preface, for example, describes Mallorca 
as “equally luring celebrities and the smart set as well as coffee circles and the merry bowling clubs which pursue their 
sangria rituals at the notorious Ballerman 6”. Entschuldigen? 

So yesterday | parked the Corsa outside the Binifald6 mineral water plant just off the winding mountain road between 
Pollenga and Soller. | yawned as | tied my bootlaces, it being not yet 8am: the plan was to be off the hill before the heat 
of noon. Soon | was merrily bowling along the marked path through cool pine groves. Now, without wishing to stir up the 
Great Paint Debate once again, | have to say that | was grateful for the assistance of the ubiquitous red marks on the hill, 
primarily because of the inadequacy of the maps. The normally reliable Freytag-Berndt’s cartography, for example, feat- 
ures a contour interval of 100 metres(!), with the result that the jaggiest peak looks like Cairn Table. So the map was of 
little help when the path forked into two steep scree runs. Which to choose? The nearer run had some sort of broken pole 
sticking out of it, a bit like the abseil post in Coire Leis. Presumably this was the one ... but ten minutes later | found myself 
hanging from hand-lacerating grass as my boots slipped on ball-bearings above a leg-breaking 
drop. Not the correct choice, then. Ten more scary minutes saw me back at the pole, encrusted 
in scree-dust and streaked with blood and sweat. | noticed there was a small envelope- 
shaped bit of tin lying below the treacherous pole. It was painted black and white, diagonally 
divided, and looked exactly like the continental No Entry symbol. Which, of course, is what it was. 

Back on the right track again, | toiled up the scree towards the first of the climbs promised by the 
guidebook. It turned out to be a three-metre slab protected by two artificial footholds and a wire 
handrail. Reader, | scoffed at such mollycoddling (as it turned out, though, | was grateful for it on 
the descent). The path then continued up a rocky and thorny gully, half way up which | met the only 
other person encountered on the entire walk. | had paused to wring the sweatband of my hat . 
when he appeared from above in a pother of dust and scree. Eenglish? he enquired. Uncertain as to whether he was 
speiring my native tongue or nationality, | stuttered out yes ... no before remembering, shamefaced, that | was a traveller for 
goodness sake, and not some monoglot tourist. Si y no, | began, before he informed me that his name was George and he 
was from Dundee: | bade him a safe journey on the road and the miles home. 

Another brief section of path and via ferrata brought me from the shade of the gully into the metamorphic heat of the 
summit ridge. The view sizzled through the haze: the Bays of Alcudia and Pollenga, rough arms embracing the Med- 
iterranean; the Cavall Bernat (Mallorca’s Aggy) Ridge; Es Puig Caragoler, like a dozing snail; the wedge of Puig Roig and 
the twin peaks of Massanella; and behind them, regal Puig Major and its pulsing orbs... 

Imagine a Glen Coe summit, the view splashed with sunlight and blue sky, above an azure sea. And imagine having it 


all to yourself. You'll forgive me if | don’t finish by saying Wish you were here, 
Gordon 


trig stuff extra 


Letter You 


Ken Stewart writes: 


As mentioned in TACS3 (p8), I have visited nearly all the trig 
pillars on Landranger 64 (Glasgow): only the 22m Barskiven Hill 
pillar, at 64/455635 on the western edge of Paisley, now re- 


mains. The high LR64 trigs, on the Campsies and the Kilpatricks, | 
were easy. By contrast Dick’s Law (241m, 64/501453), set amid | 
Ayrshire trees, took a bit of finding but was in a nde and could | 


not be classed as difficult by Marilynbagging standards. Some 
formerly mapped trigs have gone, for example due to construc- 
tion of the M77 extension (Corselet 138m, 64/522561, with 


Harelea Hill 208m, 64/520534 at risk). At least two have van- | 


ished under secondary schools at Drumchapel and Bishopbriggs 


(no stated height, 64/525717 and 80m, 64/622705 respectively), | 


two into quarries at Dumbuck and Croy (166m, 64/420746 and 
141m, 64/731762 respectively) while those on Haugh Hill at 
Pollok (37m, 64/527617) and at Hayhill above Bardowie Loch 


(74m, 64/576732) have been removed for no obvious reasons. - 


(The Haugh Hill trig was oddly placed, well down one side of 
the hill, and is still shown on the latest LR64 but not on Exp342 
—  acommon OS inconsistency.) 

Distribution over the map is very uneven. The good view- 
points on the hill edges south of Glasgow are well supplied, 
while North Lanarkshire on the east of the sheet is extremely 
sparsely provided. There is only one tng pillar within any sort 
of reasonable walking distance from my house in Coatbridge 


(Moodiesburn 98m, 64/703700) and nothing to the south- 
east until either Shotts or Carluke (both beyond the edge of the 
sheet) is reached. The south-west comer, into Ayrshire, is also 
sparse. 

TAC49 discussed the In Pinn rule, namely that any list tends 
to have one target unusually difficult of access by normal means. 
The In Pinn among LR64 trigs, as TAC49 went on to point out, 
is at Hallside primary school in Cambuslang, standing in a 
locked enclosure within the school grounds (46m, 64/663599). 
The pillar is very close to the street, but frustratingly the base 
plate is on the opposite side. I’d looked at it in passing a couple 
of times without making any formal attempt at access, but de- 
cided to have another look during the recent school holiday and 
this time struck it lucky. 

A grass-cutting team had just arrived 
and the janitor opened up to allow them 
access. I took the chance to go in, with 
the janitor’s blessing. The base plate 
number tums out to sit within an other- 
wise complete run of eleven — the long- 
est in my records. Of course, access 
problems depend on the accessor. Just as 
the In Pinn or the St Kilda stacks can eas- 
ily be visited by birds, so can the Hall- 
side school trig by the local five-year-olds. 


Dear TAC, 


Just to follow up my note about 
poorly-fitted hired crampons from Tiso 
(TAC5S4, p16), readers should know 
that | got a letter from Chris Tiso 
[Tiso Chief Exec] passed through via 
the magazine. He was pretty con- 
cerned and annoyed about what had 
happened to me, and couldn't have 
made his disappointment clearer. It 
was obvious that he sees Tiso as the 
kind of place you can get good advice 
and service as well as gear, and | must 
admit to being impressed by a genu- 
ine commitment to customer service. 
If only all his staff shared that view. 

Anyway, a proper apology, a prom- 
ise that it won't happen again and a 
wee voucher were more than | had 
hoped for. 


Yours, Gordon Struth, Linlithgow 
Sain Se See ae 
Dear TAC, 


Can anyone help me get a shoe up 
a mountain, take a photo of it and 
return it to me? | appreciate that this 
sounds extremely odd, but let me 
explain. Last year, a friend and | 
“borrowed” another friend's shoe (a 
Dunlop Green Flash trainer to be 
precise). We took the shoe around 
London, taking photos of it in front 
of various landmarks and sending 
the photos back to him in the form 
of postcards. We then decided to try 
further afield and soon the shoe had 
visited Scotland and Ireland. 

To date, the shoe has been to: 
London, the first tee at St Andrews, 
Edinburgh Castle, a pub in Dublin 
with some sailors, Toronto, Calgary, 
Las Vegas, New York, Mauritius, 
Paris, Rome, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, Barba- 


dos — and has just returned from 
the North Pole with the Scott Polar 
Research team! 

| would love to get the now-famous 
shoe up a mountain, as we are fast 
running out of interesting locations. 
Any expenses would be covered: | 
can assure you that I’m not mad. 


Regards, Chris Bryant 
chris.bryant @ mhcb.co.uk 


Ed. — You're mad. 


PES Si Dae Sins RR a SS CE | eae 
Dear TAC, 


| am grateful to you for your sympa- 
thetic, if not entirely accurate, piece 
about my book /s/es of the West in 
TAC54 (p2). The inaccuracies are 
mostly trivial except for your uncriti- 
cal repetition of the points made in 
an appallingly misleading article in 
Sunday Herald some time ago which 
purported to reveal my “links” with 
the right-wing historian David Irving. 

The truth is the opposite of what 
was presented. My point is that, as a 
profound critic of the landowning 
conservation agencies, like SNH, 
RSPB, NTS et al, | am accusing 
them of Nazi-style behaviour insofar 
as they put conservation before 
people. Your articles about the 
threat to the freedom to roam on St 
Kilda, for example (TAC54, p20), pre- 
cisely mirror my own views. It might 
be helpful to your readers if you were 
to point out to them that People Too, 
the new organisation founded to de- 
fend rural communities from the im- 
posts of centralised bureaucracy, has 
drawn attention to precisely this point 
in relation to the Land Reform Bill 
which is currently before parliament. 

That Bill apparently seeks to open 
up the hills but will actually have the 
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effect of closing many of them as one 
of the key provisions is that the new 
right of responsible access can be 
revoked on any ground for “con- 
servation” purposes. Who will take 
advantage of that? Every loutish laird, 
questionable quango and chancy 
charity which would rather not see 
hillwalkers on their ground. 

This precisely reflects the Nazi ap- 
proach which was masterminded by 
the Reichsmarschall, Hermann Goer- 
ing, and intended to create national 
parks where the Volkswagen driver 
could go to see nature, thereby leav- 
ing the rest of the country for “con- 
servation” and shooting (which Goer- 
ing called “conservation by rifle”). 
The Reichsmarschall even suggested 
in what one hopes was a frivolous 
moment that different races should 
have their own national parks where 
they could go to see animals resem- 
bling themselves. The moose reserve 
would be exclusively for Jews, he said. 

The nastiness of the Nazi approach 
becomes more apparent when one 
investigates their behaviour in a place 
like Norway, where | am writing this, 
as | am currently researching a follow- 
up book to /s/les of the West, to be 
called /sles of the North. The way the 
Germans treated the Norwegians 
bears an unpleasant similarity with 
the way some conservation charities 
treat crofters in the Hebrides — as 
likeable dunces whose lives need to 
be organised by the master race for 
their own good. 

| hope the mountaineering commu- 
nity today will do as much to resist 
the insidious new imperialism as the 
Norwegians did to resist the more 
obvious and violent imperialism of 
half a century ago. Certainly that is 
the aim of People Too. If any of your 


readers would like to know more 
about this organisation, in order to 
make up their own minds, then they 
should write to PO Box 8002, Spean 
Bridge, Inverness-shire PH34 4EP 
for an info sheet. 


With best wishes, 
lan Mitchell, Lagavulin 


Baan ee a ee 
Dear TAC, 


Rowland Bowker (TAC54, p15) men- 
tioned the cover illustration on older 
lrish maps — a car parked in the 
middle of the road with a couple 
studying a map spread over the bon- 
net. On some of the half-inch sheets 
in my possession (purchased in the 
1980s) the cover illustration is similar, 
but rather than a couple looking at the 
map it's a lone woman. 

| had often assumed the illustration 


was designed to demonstrate the. 


value of maps as route-finders, but 
after a recent cycling trip “across the 
border’, | now know the real reason 
behind that picture: utter confusion 
caused by distances given on road 
signs. 

Leaving Ballysadare we noted Sligo 
9km on the first sign. A kilometre later 
the next sign also told us Sligo 9km. 
Two kilometres down the road it was 
Sligo 3km. Leaving Ballyshannon we 
noted Rossnowlagh 6km; a short 
distance along the road it was Aoss- 
nowlagh 7km and a little further it had 
increased to Rossnowlagh 9km. And 
yes, we were going in the right dir- 
ection. 

Distance confusion can result be- 
cause older signs give miles, the new 
ones kilometres, but that didn’t apply 
in our case. So apparently harmless 
cover illustrations on maps may be 
telling more than one story. I’m sure 
this isn’t confined to Ireland; any 
examples from the UK or elsewhere? 


Yours, Peter Wilson, Portstewart, NI 


Dear TAC, 


I've just read TAC54 and was interest- 
ed to read the letters from Catherine 
Moorhead and Mike Thewlis (p19 and 
p15 respctively). | too am aware of 
many miles of unmarked Land Rover 
tracks. In Glen Esk, north of Tarfside 
there are miles of tracks which have 
been there for many years and they 
are not on any map that | know of. In 
Glen Lethnot there is a Land Rover 
track along the summit of Tamhilt 
which connects to a number of 
(marked) tracks lower down. | came 
across a new-looking one in Glen 


Shee recently — not on the Land- 
ranger 43. 

| have also noticed the track to 
Beinn a'Chait that Catherine Moor- 
head mentions. | found a comment 
in the Allt Scheichachean bothy log 
to the effect that the track had 
been there for 14 years — and that 
was about a year ago. | also dis- 
agree with OS re the position of the 
path to the summit of Beinn Dearg. | 
am convinced (checked by GPS — 
one of the few times | have used 
one) that it is about 500 metres west 
of where it is shown on LR43. 

On the other hand, | am also aware 
of a number of marked tracks which 
do not exist. The best known one (to 
me) is the path on LR44 which starts 
at NO353755 and is shown to go to 
Gleneffock via Muckle Cairn and 
Wester Skulley. The section from 
NO353755 to where it is shown to 
join the path from Inchgrundle does 
not exist. | used to supervise DofE 
expeditions in this area and, for 
safety reasons, made myself aware 
of all tracks and paths. Despite 
some searching by myself and oth- 
ers, this one was never found. 

In the same area, | have read 
some correspondence in TAC re the 
Shieling of Saughs (TAC52, p14). It 
is not a bothy, just a three-sided 
shelter with a turf roof. | did once 
see a table and chairs in it: maybe 
the gentry were to have dinner serv- 
ed to them that day! 

Having a keen interest in naviga- 
tion | am also aware of many features 
which are not shown on OS maps — 
cliffs, outcrops, gullies, bridges, big 
holes in the ground, etc, and | do 
wonder when they are going to do a 
proper update. 


Yours, Ron Anderson, Catterline 


Leip i Cas sumes mM es Uy ar pee aa 
Dear TAC, 


Mike Thewlis complains about things 
on the ground not being on the new 


- Perthshire Explorer maps. It works 


the other way round, too, Pack Ex- 
plorer 386 and take a walk north- 
west from Meall a’Charra, the east- 
ernmost 600m+ top of Farragon Hill 
(NN890575). The map’s Land Rover 
track running up the east bank of 
the Allt Lochan Sgaradh Gobhar is, 
in reality, in its upper reaches, noth- 
ing more than a very sketchy set 
of tyre tracks through thick heather. 
Another glance at the map will show 
Netherton, a sizeable set of build- 
ings by the look (NN870595). When 
you get to the spot you'll search 
long and hard because the buildings 
aren't there. 

Do these examples or the lack of 
some tracks make the map no good? 
Of course not — more of a minor 
inconvenience, I'd say. Sure, I'd 
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prefer the maps to be up-to-date, 
but to suggest that they aren't worth 
buying is overstating the case. The 
“tip-off OS” must produce one of the 
best value items it’s possible to get. 
Think about the hours of enjoyment 
you get from anything you do for 
each pound you spent on that activity. 
Your average train journey or going 
to Scotland’s away football games 
would give a figure marginally above 
zero. Would anything give a higher 
score than a map? (A copy of Wis- 
den? The last Lambchop CD? — Ed.) 

For a few quid you get hundreds 
of hours of enjoyment before, during 
and after walks. And if that isn’t 
enough, you can get even better 
value by scrutinising them for mis- 
takes until your brain aches. 


Yours, Stuart Benn, Culloden 


Ed. — For more on the pseudo- 
revision of OS maps, see page 8. 


ara i ET 
Dear TAC, 


| was amused by the notion of the 
highest habitation (TAC54, p12) and 
would point out that the Glenshee 
Ski Company manager's flat is on 
the first floor above the café and 
thus three to four metres higher than 
you suggest. The Lecht man’s house 
is at ground level and thus your 
suggestion is probably accurate. 

On another subject, we are plan- 
ning to put in a car park at the Kei- 
loch (east of Braemar) to cater for 
visitors heading for Ben Avon and 
Beinn a’Bhuird etc. There will be a 
toilet block and a signed low-ground 
network of paths as well as a well- 
laid-out car park. | am suggesting a 
pay meter (say £2 per car as per 
Glen Muick) and all proceeds will 
be reinvested in path repairs, inter- 
pretation etc. 

| have been carrying out a wind- 
screen survey and all responses so 
far have been positive. In case any- 
one has missed the survey and 
would like to comment, please con- 
tact me by email. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether the National Park 
next year leads to hordes of extra 
visitors as some predict. With the wet 
early summer this year, many of the 
paths on the estate are showing 
signs of serious erosion. Fortunately 
we have the Upper Deeside Access 
Trust on hand to help! 


Yours sincerely, Simon Blackett 
Factor, Invercauld Estates 
invercauld @freenet.co.uk 


ae eee eee 
Dear TAC, 


No doubt you have heard about the 
consultation process currently being 
undertaken by Mr Blackett regarding 
a new “pay and display” car park at 
Keiloch. | came back from climbing 


O 
S 


FMD aftermath 


Letter You 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE might already seem like a long 
time ago, but it crops up in a couple of anecdotal reports pub- 
lished over the past while — once by implication, once with 
tragic directness. The first appeared in the 18 July edition of 
the Clitheroe Advertiser (thanks to Jeff Parr for this) and relates 
to Fred Mercer of Chatbum in Lancashire who died aged 74 “as 
he had lived, in his running clothes”. Fred was mainly a cyclist 
during his working years (he never owned a car) but as he 
neared retirement “he took up the two interests that would 
consume the rest of his life, walking and running”. He made his 
first circuit of the Three Peaks (Pen-y-ghent, Whernside and 
Ingleborough) aged 56 on 10 June 1983, and went on to com- 
plete the round a further 55 times. 

That was dwarfed however by the work he put in on his local 
hill, Pendle. Within two years of taking up running (“at first he 
would go to the front door, peep out to ensure there was no one 
else about, then set off up Downham Road”), he was fit enough 


to run over the 557m hill: a 10km circuit from Chatbum with ~ 


450m of ascent. At the time of his death — collapsing as he re- 
entered the village on the way back from another ascent — he 
had been up the Lancashire landmark “more than 960 times”. 

Not surprisingly, his stated ambition had been 1000 runs to the 
top, and at the time of his death “he was still averaging three 
runs a week”. Although the report doesn’t mention the time lost 
due to FMD, it seems clear that the Keep Off period would 
have prevented upwards of 40 runs, and so (although he wasn’t 
to know this at the time) it took away Fred Mercer’s chance 
of 1000 ascents. 

At least the land closure above Ribblesdale was legal (even 
though there was no evidence that local runners and walkers 
would spread the disease). Sadly the same cannot be said for 
events in the far north of Scotland, where a tragic incident 
appears to have been a direct consequence of FMD-prompted 
paranoia. The 2002 edition of the Scottish Mountaineering 
Club Journal includes, in its accident list, the following report: 


June 28-29 [2001] — Walker (69) had turned back from Ben 
Loyal on 28th because of foot-and-mouth disease notices and 
informed campsite owner he was going somewhere else. On 
same day he was seen with unleashed dog, still going up about 
20 minutes from summit, by descending walkers near crags on 


Ben Klibreck. Cloud base was about 700m. Campsite owner re- 
cognised his car at Vagasty [sic] on 29th and reported it to 
police. His body was found in the afternoon by RAF Sea King 


| and Kinloss MRT with the uninjured dog beside him. He seem- 


ed to have fallen about 150m. Assynt MRT assembled. 
Perhaps this walker would still have died had he gone to Ben 


| Loyal instead of Ben Klibreck, but most likely he wouldn’t. Late 


June was almost two months after the Scottish Executive had 


| published its Comeback Code, and the only way that the sign 


(evidently worded strongly enough to warn off walkers) could 
have been legal was if it related to the isolated FMD scare 
near Tongue in mid-April 2001. This involved Sutherland farm- 
er Chris Shepherd who had (perhaps unwisely) visited relatives 
in Cumbria. He didn’t move any animals, nor did he set foot on 
an infected farm, but he was quickly outed by the NFU with 
whom, it appears from subsequent reports, he had not been on 
the best of terms. The suspicion was very much that the NFU 
leapt at the chance to do some score-settling — a suspicion greatly 
heightened in early May 2001 when the NFU defended a union- 
friendly farmer above Luss who had contravened just about 
every FMD instruction in the book by moving livestock up 
from winter grazing in Ayrshire. Whereas Shepherd was pillor- 
ied and given zero support, the NFU backed the Luss farmer 
to the extent of describing his actions as “an honest mistake”. 

Whatever: Shepherd’s stock was slaughtered on a precaution- 
ary basis and his premises were placed under a restricted-access 
order. The west-Sutherland up- 
lands weren’t closed however, 
and it seems almost certain that 
the sign seen by the walker on 28 
June 2001 had no basis in law. 
All that can be hoped for in the 
aftermath of such an incident is 
that whoever placed the sign — 
and all those who placed similar 
signs across uninfected areas of 
Scotland — should now have a 
long hard think about the conse- 
quences of their actions. Chances 
are they won’t, though. 


_ Net. 


Wes, 


in Garbh Choire on 14 July to find a 
document tucked under the wind- 
screen wipers. 

My stumbling thoughts emerged 


@ Given the requirement to 
maintain access anyway for 
estate functions, is there not 
a case of getting something 


to interpret quickly. The difference in 
use between them and the old 
1:50000 maps is very marked. 

The second set of maps were of the 


thus: 

@ Initially not opposed as the 
funds raised were all to be 
ploughed back into track/path/ 
bridge maintenance etc. 


But the more | thought about it, the less 
it seemed necessary: 


e@ Car parks at Linn of Dee and 
Linn of Quoich can service this 
area as well as the limited road- 
side parking at Keiloch. 

@ Alternative access routes to this 
area exist via the north bank of 
the Dee and Quoich Water (and 
the Tomintoul approach). 

@ There is a natural law which 
seems to say that if you create 
new car park spaces then they 
will be filled, and this peace- 
ful corner of the Cairngorms will 
come to resemble the Ponds 
during bank holiday weekends. 

e@ Perhaps most importantly, it may 
set a precedent for the future. 

e@ How accountable would Inver- 
cauld Estates be for the money 
raised? 


for nothing? 

It is, however, a pleasant surprise to 
be consulted on: such a matter and 
the above is virtually word-for- 
word the response sent back to the 
estate. 

| would be interested to know the 
views of your mighty organ, not to 
mention conversant readers. 


Cheers, Mark Ruis 


Ed. — As TAC goes to press there 
are rumours that the NTS is to 
charge at Linn of Dee. The thin 
wedge appears to be thickening. 


See, Saker es eos 2 Se ee Ree 
Dear TAC, 


Recently | was given two lots of 
maps as birthday presents. Maybe it 
is just anno domini, but in use | find 
the new 1:25000 Ordnance Survey 
maps pretty difficult. The purple is 
a bit irritating but | find the attempt 
to get as much detail as possible on 
the map, particularly all rocky bits, 
renders the contour lines (which are 
a poor contrast colour) very difficult 
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same 1:25000 scale but from Switzer- 
land. The difference in clarity is very 
marked and greatly enhanced by the 
use of “hill shading” which gives an 
immediate feel for the ground. 

Seems a pity that the OS could not 
reinstate this feature. In these days of 
computer-controlled printing it would 
surely be fairly easy to do. 


Yours, Niall Macdonald, Bearsden 


Ed. — Dewi Jones in Porthmadog has 
a copy of the experimental hill-shaded 
Landranger 124, dated 1995. He 
writes: “I’m pretty certain that it is also 
the first sheet to identify with a distinct 
symbol ‘white’ roads that are public 
roads. Before then there was no way 
of knowing from OS maps which of 
these were public and the introduction 
of the symbol caused a considerable 
furore among the farming/landowning 
community who obviously have an in- 
terest in keeping such information out 
of the public domain.” The latest 
LR124 has dropped the shading but 
retains the road marking. 

(ERE aS eae) 


Dear TAC, 


Could someone tell us how long the 
generator at Barrisdale has been 
there? I've never read anything about 
it in any of the books, but when | 
went to camp there in early August, it 
was banging away continuously from 
7am to 1am every day. 

| appreciate that those living in the 
stalker’s cottage need facilities, but 
surely this level of industrial noise re- 
presents a gross intrusion into one of 
the very few real wilderness areas 
we've got. 

In any event, this needs a bit of 
publicity so that people know what 
they are letting themselves in for. It's 
a terrific spot, but if | want that level 
of noise I'll stay at home under the 
Heathrow flight path. 


Yours, Paul Ormerod, London 
ae ee ee eee eel 
Dear TAC, 


Caroline Tisdall, who is on the board 
of the Countryside Alliance, recently 
expressed her intention (West High- 
land Free Press 2/8/02) to “die in a 
ditch to defend hunting’ — and for the 
CA this includes blood-sport hunting 
with hounds. While many readers of 
TAC would doubtless welcome the 
entire membership of the CA dying in 
any ditch, members of the John Muir 
Trust and the wider public might 
wonder why the same Dr Tisdall is 
also on the board of the JMT. 

In her election address to the JMT 
in 2000, Ms Tisdall made no mention 
of her peculiar wish as to the disposal 
of her earthly remains — nor of her 
membership of the CA or her defence 
of blood sports. When questioned 
about these matters by the editor of 
the WHFP (9/8/02), JMT director Nigel 
Hawkins stated that in an election ad- 
dress of 300 words candidates “could 
not cover all their views and interests.’ 
Surely, however, something one was 
willing to die for could only be omitted 
from such an address by design? 

On the lady’s membership of the 
CA, Hawkins is quoted as saying: “I 
don't think the trust sees any partic- 
ular problem with that,” and he added 
that the trust was not against blood 
sports per se, but that, since hunting 
with hounds was now illegal “we'd 
always support the law.’ 

What do JMT members make of 
this? What did they make of the JMT’s 
policy of defending the interests of 
sheep farmers above those of their 
members who had paid for the pur- 
chase of such properties as Sand- 
wood Bay during last year’s Fear 
and Madness epidemic, and who 
were excluded for them without good 
grounds? (Unsurprising, since a not 
inconsiderable proportion of JMT in- 
come on its Skye properties comes 
from sheep subsidies. Sheep, which 
John Muir called “hooved locusts”.) 


Added to this we now have, appar- 
ently, an organisation which is happy 
to sit cheek-by-jowl with members of 
the shootin’/huntin’/fishin’ fraternity, 
and to have defenders of subsidised 
rural privilege such as the CA on its 
board. Indeed, | am reliably informed 
by inside sources that the issue of 
the JMT actually joining the CA was 
raised from within the board of the 


organisation but dropped for fear of 
the reaction from the grassroots. 
Could the fact that members of the 
board of the JMT have been privately 
helicoptered into the Letterewe Es- 
tate for meetings, and sampled the 
delights of the hospitality of Paul van 
Vlissingen (fortune £400 million — 
and who just happens to be Dr 
Tisdall’s current partner) have any- 
thing to do with all this? 

The same van Vlissingen has just 
produced an expensive piece of 
vanity publishing entitled A Highland 
Deer Herd and its Habitat, which 
advocates “a controlled expansion in 
Scottish deer numbers” to make 
hunting by foreign businessmen 
more attractive. As my auld grannie 
used to say, “Ye need a lang speen 
tae sup wi the Deil’. The JMT spoon 
is a very short one, indeed it is bent. 

The powers behind the CA, and 
those of its membership who own 
Highland shooting estates, are the 
very people who have damaged the 
environment of Scotland so much in 
the last century. That the JMT is un- 
able to take a stance of opposition 
towards them, as it was unable to 
oppose the sheep farming interest 
during the FMD epidemic, shows that 
it cannot be seen as part of the solu- 
tion to Scotland’s environmental 
issues, but as part of the problem. 

| resigned my membership after 
FMD; the way the JMT is going, my 
namesake on Islay (see TAC54, p2, 
and here, pp16-17) will soon be ap- 
plying to join. 

Yours, lan R Mitchell, Glasgow 


ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


TACS54 included three descriptions of 
places people had long wanted to 
visit but which proved disappointing 
when they eventually got there. Can 
| add my own offering: Letterewe. It 
is always described as Scotland's 
Last Wilderness. There are even 
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signs to that effect (thus reducing the 
unspoilt nature) on the path alongside 
Loch Maree. | don’t dispute the grand- 
eur of the interior overlooking Lochan 
Fada, although | could offer many com- 
parable areas (much of Sutherland, 
Knoydart, the threatened Shieldaig 
area across Loch Maree). What disap- 
pointed me was the lochside walk. 

| did the Fisherfield Six from the 
Shenavall side several years ago and 
was disappointed not to get the classic 
view from A’Mhaighdean. | promised 
myself that when the Munros and Tops 
had been completed, Beinn Lair would 
be a priority Corbett to get the view from 
the other side. This July, | walked from 
Kinlochewe to Letterewe House and 
then up to Bealach Mheinnidh. The path 
is a few hundred metres away from 
and above the loch and runs through 
patchy natural woodland. It is pleasant 
enough but hardly a wilderness. The 
impression is not helped by the constant 
traffic noise from across the loch. 
Frankly, it reminded me of the Lakes 
where there are many such woodland 
paths through equally soaking bracken. 

Letterewe House has more than its 
share of roughly painted “Keep Out’ and 
“Path” notices. | was delighted to even- 
tually climb away from the house and 
the bracken and traffic noise into open 
country. Letterewe is no more a wilder- 
ness than much of the north-west and 
less so than many less feted areas. 

My day continued to disappoint. The 
forecast was for it to brighten in the 
afternoon but it didn’t happen. Beinn 
Lair was reached in mist and rain, so no 
classic view. | continued over its two 
Corbett Tops before striking south to 
Loch Maree past Loch Garbhaig. The 
estate owner (still Herr van Vlissingen, 
| assume) has a locked bothy there with 
every mod con. | could even see a can 
of shaving foam through the window. 
(So no beardie baggers there — Ed.) 


Yours, Andrew Hyams, Thirsk 
Ee ae Oe 
Dear TAC, 


I'm in a Kirkcaldy café reading TAC, 
having picked up my mail on the way 
out and unable to resist quick dipping. 
A female at the next table has just men- 
tioned a shop being at the “east end of 
the High Street’, and I’m sure 99% of 
the town believes the High Street runs 
east-west whereas it really runs north- 
south. One to bet on, perhaps: I've often 
won (honorary) bets stating Edinburgh 
is west of Carlisle and west of Liverpool. 
But that's a diversion. 

Matters arising. Rowland de Bagger 
(TAC54, p15) mentioned treasuring 
prewar cloth folding OS maps with 
price-tabs of half a crown. When | be- 
gan wandering the hills just after the 
war, that was often all there was avail- 
able. Using one, | headed north from 
Glen Affric, planning to cut through be- 
tween Loch Mullardoch and Loch 
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Letter You 


Lungard. You can guess what hap- 
pened: the hydro and the forestry were 
in their first expansionist phase and a 
big dam had run the two lochs into 
one, entailing a long, nasty diversion. 
Not for nothing do the locals call Loch 
Mullardoch “the Atlantic”. The irony 
came decades on when | decided to 
make use of this provision to canoe to 
the west end for some days’ camping 
and ticking. Launching was a messy 
game as the loch’s level was low — so 
low it proved that Mullardoch and 
Lungard had separated, with a rushing, 
rocky stream between. Some you lose, 
some you lose. 

The St Kilda correspondence rather 
gave the impression that if access was 
made easy the rush would be on to tick 
the stacks whereas, in truth, the argu- 
ment will remain speculative and theo- 
retical. | doubt if many in the Marhofn 
1000-up club will ever climb Stac an 
Armin or Stac Lee, unless helicopter- 
assisted. With tremendous exposure, 
guano-painted holds, poor belays and 
extreme weather, Stac Lee is a testing 
climb. And permitted or not, any attempt 
would be gannet-resisted in season. 
Being dead right is only a step (ora 
slide) from being right dead. 

In the autumn of 1759 a party of ten 
from Hirta were bird-fowling on Boreray 
when the boat (the only boat) turned 
turtle on the occupants. They were ma- 
rooned on Boreray through the winter 
and only discovered when the factor’s 
boat came out in June. Thinking of the 
islands’ weather and the men's lack of 
everything except what they stood in, 
I've always thought this a remarkable 
survival story. They must have been 
heartily sick of eating gannets by the 
end. There were sheep too, from which 
they made clothes (a la Robinson Cru- 
soe) and were none the worse though 
reported to be “much out of humour’. 

Lastly, can anyone produce a name 
for the pass north of Tyndrum on the 
A82? This bealach is on the Scottish 
watershed, is the meeting of Argyll and 
Perthshire, was long a drovers’ route 
and a Caulfeild military road and has 
today’s road, rail and West Highland 
Way traffic — yet no name. I've spent 
hours searching for one. Help? 

In Kinlochleven | notice signs to the 
waterfall are given both Gray and Grey 
spellings for the Mare’s Tail. Why do the 
guides, especially those for the WHW, 
ignore both this and the Sput Ban above 
Rowardennan when Stott (the aquatic 
equivalent of Munro) calls them “out- 
standing’? 

Not many magazines get read cover- 
to-cover these days. Tak that as a com- 
pliment, TAC. 


Yours, Hamish Brown, Burntisland 

Ed. — Re Loch Mullardoch as ‘the At- 
lantic’, when TAC Towers was in Alva 
my old landlord said that the Wood Hill 
slope above the village used to be 
called America, “because once it got 


the first snow of autumn, the village 
would get snow three weeks later.” 
And re unexpectedly unjoined 
lochs, one of my earliest Munroing 
outings, in August 1983, was to the 
west end of Glen Lyon with three 
experienced friends. There was a 
discussion at the dam as to whether 
we should climb Meall Buidhe or 
Stuchd an Lochain: it felt too hot for 
the out-and-back to both. Meall 
Buidhe was the choice, but from high 
up we could see that the waters had 
receded and that the old Loch an 
Daimh / Loch Giorra division had re- 
surfaced. So down the south ridge we 
went, straight across via the little is- 


land and a very bret. squelchy pit, . 


then up the north ridge of Stuchd an 
Lochain. That can’t often have been 
done in the subsequent 19 years. 
See 
Dear TAC, 


Before we all carry our love of wind 
farms too far (TAC54, p3), let us look 
at a few facts. Wind farms provide 
little energy compared to other 
sources of supply and we would need 
thousands of them to make much dif- 
ference. Such a number could not be 
accommodated in Britain without 
compromising our finest landscapes. 

The construction of wind farms in 
my neck of the woods is subsidised 
by the taxpayer. The companies con- 
tinue to receive subsidies from the 
taxpayer when they are up and run- 
ning. Only public subsidy makes 
wind farms the least bit efficient. 

It has been calculated that spend- 
ing an equivalent amount on house 
insulation could save more electric- 
ity than the present generation of 
wind farms might produce. In Corn- 
wall, the local people most enthusi- 
astic in the beginning are now the 
most critical of the noise and visual 
intrusion. 

The answer to our energy problem 
would be better found by investing 
the equivalent amount of money in 
deep water tidal power. 


Regards, 
John Bainbridge, 
Teignmouth 
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Dear TAC, 


Those readers brave enough to stray 
outdoors during the summer monsoon, 
and to have exposed any bare flesh, 
will have noticed the great number of 
midges and other nasty biting insects. 

Are they really worse than in previ- 
ous years? Before reaching forthe DDT 
| suggest you examine what is biting 
you. I'm able to report that our native 
biting insects have been added to by 
at least three new guests this summer. 

| have it on excellent authority from 
the highest academic sources within 
Edinburgh University that the Super 
Midge has been sighted this year. This 
delightful beastie is capable of repro- 
ducing three times during the summer, 
increasing in numbers at a rapid rate. 

A new, much larger, biting insect is 
also suspected to have arrived in Scot- 
land. This is being code-named the 
“Eurognat’. | have no more details at 
present, but attempts to capture some 
specimens are going on at present. 

Finally, the latest revelation is a new 
people-biting insect in the Aviemore 
area, apparently driving away tourists 
in droves. Is this a modern-day plague 
of locusts? Divine intervention for the 
building of the funicular railway? 

With these new beasties savaging 
any bare flesh into which they can sink 
their teeth. (or proboscis?), how long 
before our native bog-standard midgie 
becomes an endangered species and 
we are desperately trying to preserve 
a part of Scotland where it can survive 
in a safe habitat? 


Kind regards, 
Jonathan Whitehead, West Linton 
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Dear TAC, 


Re TACS2, p18: midge or midgie. As a 
native of the Highlands, | inherited from 
my parents (also natives) the usage of 
“midgie”. During my 1970s childhood | 
always associated “midge” with posh 
people and Lowland Scots, although 
the latter have a habit of adding an “e” 
syllable to other plurals (boxees, 
housees). Thus, many Jimmies say 
“midgies” when they mean “midges”. 


Yours, “Badger Bill” 
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